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CHAPTER I. MR. SCARBOROUGH. ‘income, which arose chiefly from the 


my story, that I shall go back more than | Tretton, which had been built chiefly on 
once from the point at which it begins so | his very park, in consequence of the nature 
that I may explain with the least amount of | of the clay and the quality of the water. 
awkwardness the things as they occurred | As a fact the original four thousand a year, 
which led up to the incidents that 1 | to which his father had been born, had 


that these first four chapters of the book— | of the operations which had taken place. 
though they may be thought to be the | But thewhole of this, whether four thousand 


| most interesting of them all by those who | or twenty thousand, was strictly entailed, 


look to incidents for their interest in a tale | and Mr. Scarborough had been very anxious, 
—are in this way only preliminary. | | since his second son was born, to create for 

The world has not yet forgotten the in-| him also something which might amount 
tensity of the feeling which existed when | |to opulence. But they who knew him 
old Mr. Scarborough declared that his well- | best knew that of all things he hated most 
known eldest son was not legitimate. Mr. | the entail. 





known in early life. He had been the only | and the elder went into the Guards, having 
son of a squire in Staffordshire, over whose | been allowed an intermediate year in order 


works established. In this way a property had then become a cornet in the Cold- 
which had not originally been extensive, streams, and had, from that time, lived a 
had been greatly increased in value, and life of reckless expenditure. His brother 
Mr. Scarborough when he came into pos- Augustus had in the meantime gone to 


man. He had then gone abroad, and had had been called but two years when the 


Tretton Park, as his place was named, and became unnecessary for him to practise his 
there had lost his wife. He had come back profession, no more was heard of him as a 
with two sons, Mountjoy and Augustus, lawyer. But they who had known the 
and there, at Tretton, he had lived, spend- young man in the chambers of that great 
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a man, who, through many years, had had of fortune. 








his own circle of friends, but as I have said Of his brother Mountjoy—or Captain 
before, he was not much known in the world. Scarborough as he came to be known at an 
He was luxurious and self- indulgent, and | early period of his life—the stories which 
altogether indifferent to the opinion of | were told in the world at large were much 
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o his children, and anxious above all ¥ 





_Some marvellous stories were told as to his | 


Ir will be necessary, for the purpose of , Tretton delf-works and from the town of ‘ 


am about to tell; and I may as well say | grown to twenty thousand by the nature | 


Scarborough himself had not been well-| The boys were both educated at Eton, | 


grounds a town had been built and pottery to learn languages on the Continent. He ' 


session, had found himself to be a rich Cambridge, and become a barrister. He } 


there married an English lady. After the story was made known of his father’s { 
| lapse of some years he had returned to singular assertion. As from that time it } 


ing, however, a considerable portion of each luminary, Mr. Rugby, declared that a very 4 
year in chambers in the Albany. He was eminent advocate was now spoilt by a freak { 
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too remarkable to be altogether true. But 
it was only too true that he lived as though 
the wealth at his command were without 
limit. For some few years his father bore 
with him patiently, doubling his allowance, 
and paying his bills for him again and again. 
He made up his miad—with many regrets— 
that enough had been done for his younger 
son, who would surely by his intellect be 
able to do much for himself. But then it 
became necessary to encroach on the funds 
already put by, and at last there came the 
final blow, when he discovered that Captain 
Scarborough had raised large sums ou post- 
obits from the Jews. The Jews simply 
requested the father to pay the money or 
some portion of it, which if at once paid 
would satisfy them, explaining to him that 
otherwise the whole property would at his 
death fall into their hands. It need not 
here be explained how, through one sad 
year, these negotiations were prolonged ; 
but at last there came a time in which Mr. 
Scarborough, sitting in his chambers in the 
Albany, boldly declared his purpose, He 
sent for his own lawyer, Mr. Grey, and 
greatly astonished that gentleman by de- 
claring to him that Captain Scarborough 
was illegitimate. 

At first Mr. Grey refused altogether to 
believe the assertion made to him. He 
had been very conversant with the affairs 
of the family, and had even dealt with 
marriage settlements on behalf of the lady 
in question. He knew Mr. Scarborough 
well—or rather had not known him, but 
had heard much of him, and therefore 
suspected him. Mr. Grey was a thoroughly 
respectable man, and Mr. Scarborough, 
though upright and honourable in many 
dealings, had not been thoroughly respect- 
able. He had lived with his wife, off 
and on as people say. Though he had 
saved much of his money for the pur- 
pose above described, he had also spent 
much of it in a manner which did not 
approve itself to Mr. Grey. Mr. Grey had 
thoroughly disliked the eldest son, and 
had in fact been afraid of him. The 
captain, in the few interviews that had 
been necessary between them, had at- 
tempted to domineer over the lawyer, till 
there had at last sprung up a quarrel, in 
which, to tell the truth, the father took the 
part of the son. Mr. Grey had for a while 
been so offended as to find it necessary to 
desire Mr. Scarborough to employ another 
lawyer. He had not however done so, and 
the breach had never become absolute. In 
these circumstances Mr. Scarborough had 





sent for Mr. Grey to come to him at the 
Albany, and had there, from his bed, de- 
clared that his eldest son was illegitimate, 
Mr. Grey had at first refused to accept the 
assertion as being worth anything, and had 
by no means confined himself to polite 
language in expressing his belief. “I 
would much rather have nothing to do with 
it,” he had said when Mr. Scarborough in- 
sisted on the truth of his statement. 

“But the evidence is all here,” said Mr. 
Scarborough, laying his hand on a small 
bundle of papers. “The difficulty would 
have been, and the danger, in causing 
Mountjoy to have been accepted in his 
brother’s place. There can be no doubt 
that I was not married till after Mountjoy 
was born.” 

Mr. Grey’s curiosity was roused, and he 
began to ask questions. Why, in the first 
place, had Mr. Scarborough behaved so 
dishonestly ? Why had he originally not 
married his wife? And then, why had he 
married her? If, as he said, the proofs 
were so easy, how had he dared to act so 
directly in opposition to the laws of his 
country? Why, indeed, had he been 
through the whole of his life so bad a man, 
—so bad to the woman who had borne his 
name, so bad to the son whom he called 
illegitimate, and so bad also to the other 
son whom he now intended to restore to 
his position, solely with the view of 
defrauding the captain’s creditors ? 

Inanswer to this Mr. Scarborough, though 
he was suffering much at the time—so much 
as to be considered near to his death—had 
replied with the most perfect good-humour. 
He had done very well, he thought, by 
his wife, whom he, had married after she 
had consented to live with him on other 
terms. He had done very well by his elder 
son, for whom he had intended the entire 
property. He had done well by his second 
son, for whom he had saved his money. It 
was now his first duty to save the property. 
He regarded himself as being altogether 
unselfish and virtuous from his point of 
view. 

When Mr. Grey had spoken about the 
laws of his country he had simply smiled, 
though he was expecting a grievous opera- 
tion on the following day. As for marriage, 
he had no great respect for it, except as a 
mode of enabling men and women to live 
together comfortably. As for the “outraged 
laws of his country,” of which Mr. Grey 
spoke much, he did not care a straw for 
such outrages—nor, indeed, for the ex- 
pressed opinion of mankind as to his 
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conduct. He was very soon about to leave 
the world, and meant to do the best he 
could for his son Augustus. The other 
son was past all hope. He was hardly 
angry with his eldest son, who had un- 
doubtedly given him cause for just anger. 
His apparent motives in telling the truth 
about him at last were rather those of 
defrauding the Jews, who had expressed 
themselves to him with brutal audacity, 
than that of punishing the one son or 
doing justice to the other; but even of 
them he spoke with a cynical good-humour, 
triumphing in his idea of thoroughly 
getting the better of them. 

“T am consoled, Mr. Grey,” he said, 
“when I think how probably it might all 
have been discovered after my death. I 
should have destroyed all these,” and he 
laid his hands upon the papers, “ but 
still there might have been discovery.” 

Mr. Grey could not but think that 
during the last twenty-four years—the 
period which had elapsed since the birth of 
the younger son—no idea of such a truth 
had occurred to himself. 

He did at last consent to take the papers 
in his hands, and to read them through with 
care. He took them away with that pro- 
mise, and with an assurance that he would 
bring them back on the day but one follow- 
ing—should Mr. Scarborough then be alive. 

Mr. Scarborough, who seemed at that 
moment to have much life in him, insisted 
on this proviso. 

“The surgeon is to be here to-morrow, 
you know, and his coming may mean a 
great deal. You will have the papers, 
which are quite clear, and will know what 
todo. I shall see Mountjoy myself this 
evening. I suppose he will have the grace 
to come, as he does not know what he is 
coming for.” 

Then the father smiled again, and the 
lawyer went. 

Mr. Scarborough, though he was very 
strong of heart, did have some misgivings 
as the time came at which he was to see 
his son, The communication which he had 
to make was certainly one of vital im- 
portance. His son had some time since 
instigated him to come to terms with the 
“family creditors,” as the captain boldly 
called them, 

“Seeing that I never owed a shilling in 
iny life, or my father before me, it is odd 
that IT should have family creditors,” the 
father had answered. 

“The property has, then, at any rate,” 
the son had said with a scowl. 





But that was now twelve months since, 
before mankind and the Jews among them 
had heard of Mr. Scarborough’s illness. 
Now there could be no question of dealing 
on favourable terms with these gentlemen. 
Mr. Scarborough was therefore aware that 
the evil thing which he was about to say 
to his son would have lost its extreme 
bitterness. It did not occur to him that, in 
making such a revelation as to his son’s 
mother, he would inflict any great grief on 
his son’s heart. To be illegitimate would 
be, he thought, nothing unless illegitimacy 
carried with it loss of property. He 
hardly gave weight enough to the feel- 
ing that the eldest son was the eldest 
son, and too little to the triumph 
which was present to his own mind in 
saving the property for one of the family. 
Augustus was but the captain’s brother, 
but he was the old squire’s son. The two 
brothers had hitherto lived together on 
fairly good terms, for the younger had 
been able to lend money to the elder, 
and the elder had found his brother neither 
severe nor exacting. How it might be 
between them when their relations with 
each other should be altogether changed, 
Mr. Scarborough did not trouble himself 
to enquire. The captain by his own 
reckless folly had lost his money—had lost 
all that fortune would have given him as 
his father’s eldest son. After having done 
so, what could it matter to him whether 
he were legitimate or illegitimate? His 
brother, as possessor of Tretton Park, 
would be able to do much more for him 
than could be expected from a professional 
man working for his bread. 

Mr. Scarborough had looked at the 
matter all round for the space of two years, 
and during the latter year had slowly 
resolved on his line of action. He had 
had no scruple in passing off his eldest- 
born as legitimate, and now would have 
none in declaring the truth to the world. 
What scruple need he have, seeing that he 
was so soon about to leave the world ? 

As to what took place at that interview 
between the father and the son very much 
was said among the clubs, and in socicties 
to which Captain Mountjoy Scarborough 
was well known ; but very little of absolute 
truth was ever revealed. It was known 
that Captain Scarborough left the room 
under the combined authority of apothe- 
caries and servants, and that the old man 
had fainted from the effects of the inter- 
view. He had undoubtedly told the son 
the simple facts as he had declared them to 
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Mr. Grey, but had thought it to be un- 
necessary to confirm his statement by any 
proof. Indeed, the proofs, such as they 
were—the written testimony that is—were 
at that moment in the hands of Mr. Grey, 
and to Mr. Grey the father had at last 
referred the son. But the son had 
absolutely refused to believe for a moment 
in the story, and had declared that his 
father and Mr. Grey had conspired to- 
gether to rob him of his inheritance and 
good name. The interview was at last 
over, and Mr. Scarborough at one moment 
fainting, and in the next suffering the 
extremest agony, was left alone with his 
thoughts. 

Captain Scarborough, when he left his 
father’s room, and found himself going out 
from the Albany into Piccadilly, was an 
infuriated but at the same time a most 
wretched man. He did believe that a 
conspiracy had been hatched, and he was 
resolved to do his best to defeat it, let the 
effect be what it might on the property ; 
but yet there was a strong feeling in his 
breast that the fraud would be successful. 
No man could possibly be environed by 
worse circumstances as to his own condition. 
He owed he knew not what amount of 
money to several creditors; but then he 
owed, which troubled him more, gambling 
debts, which he could only pay by his 
brother’s assistance. And now, as he 
thought of it, he felt convinced that his 
brother must be joined with his father and 
the lawyer in this conspiracy. He felt, 
also, that he could meet neither Mr. Grey 
nor his brother without personally attack- 
ing them. All the world might perish, 
but he, with his last breath, would declare 
himself to be Captain Mountjoy Scar- 
borough, of Tretton Park ; and though he 
knew at the moment that he must perish, 
—as regarded social life among his com- 
rades—unless he could raise five hundred 
pounds from his brother, yet he felt that, 
were he to meet his brother, he could not 
but fly at his throat and accuse him of the 
basest villainy. 

At that moment, at the corner of Bond 
Street, he did meet his brother. 

“What is this ?” said he fiercely. 

“What is what?” said Augustus, 
without any fierceness. ‘‘What is up 
now ?” 

“‘T have just come from my father.” 

“ And how is the governor? If I were 
he I should bein a most awful funk. I 
should hardly be able to think of anything 
but that man who is to come to-morrow 





with his knives. But he takes it all as 
cool as a cucumber.” 

There was something in this which at 
once shook, though it did not remove, the 
captain’s belief, and he said something as 
to the property. Then there came ques- 
tions and answers, in which the captain did 
not reveal the story which had been told 
to him, but the barrister did assert that 
he had as yet heard nothing as to anything 
of importance. As to Tretton, the captain 
believed his brother’s manner rather than 
his words. In fact, the barrister had 
heard nothing as yet of what was to be 
done on his behalf. 

The interview ended in the two men 
going and dining at a club, where the 
captain told the whole story of his father’s 
imagined iniquity. 

Augustus received the tale almost in 
silence. In reply to his brother’s autho- 
ritative domineering speeches he said 
nothing. To him it was all new, but to 
him, also, it seemed certainly to be untrue. 
He did not at all bring himself to believe 
that Mr. Grey was in the conspiracy, but 
he had no scruple of paternal regard to 
make him feel that his father would not 
concoct such a scheme simply because he 
was his father. It would be a saving of 
the spoil from the Amalekites, and of this 
idea he did give a hardly-expressed hint to 
his brother. 

“By George!” said the captain, “nothing 
of the kind shall be done with my consent.” 

“Why, no,” the barrister had answered ; 
“T suppose that neither your consent nor 
mine is to be asked ; and it seems as though 
it were a farce ordered to be played over the 
poor governor’s grave. He has prepared a 
romance, as to the truth or falsehood of 
which neither you nor I can possibly be 
called as witnesses,” 

It was clear to the captain that his 
brother had thought that the plot had been 
prepared by their father in anticipation 
of his own death. Nevertheless, by the 
younger brother’s assistance, the much- 
needed sum of money was found for the 
supply of the elder’s immediate wants. 

The next day was the day of terror, and 
nothing more was heard, either then or for 
the following week, of the old gentleman’s 
scheme. In two days it was understood 
that his death might be hourly expected, 
but on the third it was thought that he 
might “pull through,” as his younger son 
filially expressed himself. He was con- 
stantly with his father, but not a word 
passed his lips as to the property. The 
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elder son kept himself gloomily apart, and, 
indeed, during a part of the next week was 
out of London. Augustus Scarborough 
did call on Mr. Grey, but only learned 
from him that it was, at any rate, true that 
the story had been told by his father. 
Mr. Grey refused to make any further 
communication, simply saying that he 
would as yet express no opinion. 

“For myself,” said Augustus, as he left 
the attorney’s chambers, “I can only pro- 
fess myself so much astonished as to have 
no opinion. I suppose I must simply wait 
and see what Fortune intends to do with 


me. 

At the end of a fortnight Mr. Scar- 
borough had so far recovered his strength 
as to be able to be moved down to 
Tretton, and thither he went. It was 
not many days after that “the world” 
was first informed that Captain Scar- 
borough was not his father’s heir. ‘ The 
world” received the information with a 
great deal of expressed surprise and inward 
satisfaction—satisfaction that the money- 
lenders should be done out of their money ; 
that a professed gambler like Captain 
Scarborough should suddenly become an 
illegitimate nobody; and, more interest- 
ing still, that a very wealthy and well- 
conditioned, if not actually respectable, 
squire, should have proved himself to be a 
most brazen-faced rascal. All of these 
were matters which gave extreme delight 
to the world at large. At first there came 
little paragraphs without any name, and 
then, some hours afterwards, the names 
became known to the quidnuncs, and in a 
short space of time were in possession of 
the very gentry who found themselves 
defrauded in this singular manner. 

It is not necessary here that I should 
recapitulate all the circumstances of the 
original fraud, for a gross fraud had been 
perpetrated. After the perpetration of that 
fraud papers had been prepared by Mr. 
Scarborough himself with a great deal of 
ingenuity, and the matter had been so 
arranged that but for his own declaration 
his eldest son would undoubtedly have 
inherited the property. Now there was 
no measure to the clamour and the uproar 
raised by the money-lenders. Mr. Grey’s 
outer office was besieged, but his clerk 
simply stated that the facts would be 
proved on Mr. Scarborough’s death as 
clearly as it might be possible to prove 
them. The curses uttered against the old 
squire were bitter and deep, but during 
this time he was still supposed to be lying 








at death’s door, and did not in truth 
himself expect to live many days. The 
creditors, of course, believed that the 
story was a fiction. None of them were 
enabled to see Captain Scarborough, who, 
after a short period, disappeared altogether 
from the scene. But they were, one and 
all, convinced that the matter had been 
arranged between him and his father. 

There was one from whom better things 
were expected than to advance money on 
post-obits to a gambler at a rate by which 
he was to be repaid one hundred pounds 
for every forty pounds, on the death of a 
gentleman who was then supposed to 
be dying. For it was proved afterwards 
that this Mr. Tyrrwhit had made most 
minute enquiries among the old squire’s 
servants as to the state of their master’s 
health. He had supplied forty thousand 
pounds, for which he was to receive one 
hundred thousand pounds when the squire 
died, alleging that he should have difficulty 
in recovering the money. But he had 
collected the sum so advanced on better 
terms among his friends, and had become 
conspicuously odious in the matter. 

In about a month’s time it was generally 
believed that Mr. Scarborough had so 
managed matters that his scheme would 
be successful. A struggle was made to 
bring the matter at once into the law 
courts, but the attempt for the moment 
failed. It was said that the squire down 
at Tretton was too ill, but that proceedings 
would be taken as soon as he -was able to 
bear them. Rumours were afloat that he 
would be taken into custody, and it was 
even asserted that two policemen were in 
the house at Tretton. But it was soon 
known that no policemen were there, and 
that the squire was free to go whither he 
would, or rather whither he could. In 
fact, though the will to punish him, and 
even to arrest him, was there, no one had 
the power to do him an injury. 

It was then declared that he had in no 
sense broken the law—that no evil act of 
his could be proved—that though he had 
wished his eldest son to inherit the 
property wrongfully he had only wished 
it; and that he had now simply put his 
wishes into unison with the law, and had 
undone the evil which he had hitherto 
only contemplated. Indeed the world at 
large rather sympathised with the squire 
when Mr. Tyrrwhit’s dealings became 
known, for it was supposed by many that 
Mr, Tyrrwhit was to have become the sole 
owner of Tretton. 
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But the creditors were still loud, and 
still envenomed. They and their emissaries 
hung about Tretton and demanded to 
know where was the captain. Of the 
captain’s whereabouts his father knew 
nothing, not even whether he was still 
alive ; for the captain had actually dis- 
appeared from the world, and his creditors 
could obtain no tidings respecting him. 
At this period, and for long afterwards, 
they imagined that he and his father were 
in league together, and were determined 
to try at law the question as to the 
legitimacy of his birth as soon as the old 
squire should be dead. But the old squire 
did not die. Though his life was supposed 
to be most precarious he still continued to 
live, and became even stronger. But he 
remained shut up at Tretton, and utterly 
refused to see any emissary of any creditor. 
To give Mr. Tyrrwhit his due it must be 
acknowledged that he personally sent no 
emissaries, having contented himself with 
putting the business into the hands of a 
very sharp attorney. But there were 
emissaries from others, who after a while 
were excluded altogether from the Park. 

Here Mr. Scarborough continued to live, 
coming out on to the lawn in his easy- 
chair, and there smoking his cigar and 
reading his French novel through the hot 
July days. To tell the truth he cared 
very little for the emissaries, excepting so 
far as they had been allowed to interfere 
with his own personal comfort. In these 
days he had down with him two or three 
friends from London, who were good 
enough to make up for him a whist-table 
in the country; but he found the chief 
interest in his life in the occasional visits 
of his younger son. 

“T look upon Mountjoy as utterly gone,” 
he said. 

“But he has utterly gone,” his other 
son replied. 

“As to that I care nothing. I do not 
believe that a man can be murdered with- 
out leaving a trace of his murder. A man 
cannot even throw himself overboard with- 
out being missed. I know nothing of his 
whereabouts—nothing at all. But I must 
say that his absence is a relief to me. The 
only comfort left to me in this world is in 
your presence, and in those material good 
things which I am still able to enjoy.” 

This assertion as to his ignorance about 
his eldest son the squire repeated again 
and again to his chosen heir, feeling it was 
only probable that Augustus might parti- 
cipate in the belief which he knew to be 





only too common. There was no doubt an 
idea prevalent that the squire and the 
captain were in league together to cheat 
the creditors, and that the squire, who in 
these days received much undeserved credit 
for Macchiavellian astuteness, knew more 
than anyone else respecting his eldest son’s 
affairs. But, in truth, he at first knew 
nothing, and in making these assurances 
to his younger son was altogether wasting 
his breath, for his younger son knew every- 
thing. 


CHAPTER II. FLORENCE MOUNTJOY. 


Mr. SCARBOROUGH had a niece, one 
Florence Mountjoy, to whom it had been 
intended that Captain Scarborough should 
be married. There had been no consi- 
derations of money when the intention had 
been first formed, for the lady was pos- 
sessed of no more than ten thousand pounds, 
which would have been as nothing to the 
prospects of the captain when the idea was 
first entertained. But Mr. Scarborough was 
fond of people who belonged to him. In 
this way he had been much attached to his 
late brother-in-law, General Mountjoy, and 
had perceived that his niece was beautiful 
and graceful, and was in every way desi- 
rable as one who might be made in part 
thus to belong to himself. Florence her- 
self, when the idea of the marriage was 
first suggested to her by her mother, was 
only eighteen, and received it with awe 
rather than with pleasure or abhorrence. 
To her her cousin Mountjoy had always 
been a most magnificent personage. He 
was only seven years her senior, but he 
had early in life assumed the manners as 
he had also done the vices of mature age, 
and loomed large in the girl’s eyes as a 
man of undoubted wealth and fashion. 
At that period, three years antecedent to 
his father’s declaration, he had no doubt 
been much in debt, but his debts had not 
been generally known, and his father had 
still thought that a marriage with his 
cousin might serve to settle him—to use 
the phrase which was common with him- 
self. From that day to this the courtship 
had gone on, and the squire had taught 
himself to believe that the two cousins 
were all but engaged to each other. He 
had so considered it at any rate for two 
years, till during the last final year he had 
resolved to throw the captain overboard. 
And even during this year there had been 
periods of hope, for he had not finally 
made up his mind till but a short time 
before he had put it in practice. No doubt 
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he was fond of his niece in accordance with 
his own capability for fondness. He would 
caress her and stroke her hair, and took 
delight in having her near to him. And 
of true love for such a girl his heart was 
quite capable. He was a good-natured, 
fearless, but not a selfish man, to whom 
the fate in life of this poor girl was a 
matter of real concern. 

And his eldest son, who was by no 
means good-natured, had something of the 
same nature. - He did love truly after his 
own fashion of loving. He would have 
married his cousin at any moment with or 
without herten thousand pounds—for of all 
human beings he was the most reckless. 
And yet in his breast was present a feeling 
of honour of which his father knew nothing. 


‘When it was explained to him that his 


mother’s fair name was to be aspersed—a 
mother whom he could but faintly re- 
member, the threat did bring with it its 
own peculiar agony. But of this the 
squire neither felt nor knew anything. 
The lady had been long dead, and could 
be none the better or the worse for aught 
that could be said of her. To the captain 
it was not so, and it was preferable to him 
to believe his father to be dishonest than 
his mother. He at any rate was in truth 
in love with his cousin Florence, and when 
the story was told to him, one of its first 
effects was the bearing which it would have 
upon her mind. 

It has been said that within two or three 
days after the communication, he had left 
London. He had done so in order that he 
might at once go down to Cheltenham, and 
see his cousin. There Miss Mountjoy lived 
with her mother. 

The time had been when Florence 
Mountjoy had been proud of her cousin, 
and, to tell the truth of her feelings, 
though she had never loved him, she had 
almost done so. Rumours had made their 
way through even to her condition of life, 
and she in her innocence had gradually 
been taught to believe that Captain Scar- 
borough was not a man whom she could 
be safe in loving. And there had, perhaps, 
come another as to whom her feelings were 
different. She had no doubt at first 
thought that she would be willing to 
become her cousin’s wife, but she had 
never said as much herself. And now 
— her heart and mind were set against 

im. 

Captain Scarborough as he went down 
to Cheltenham turned the matter over in 
his mind, thinking within himself how 





best he might carry out his project. His 
intention was to obtain from his cousin an 
assurance of her love, and a promise that 
it should not be shaken by any stories 
which his father might tell respecting 
him. For this purpose he must make 
known to her the story his father 
had told him, and his own absolute dis- 
belief in it. Much else must be confided 
to her. He must acknowledge in part his 
own debts, and must explain that his father 
had taken this course in order to defraud 
the creditors. All this would be very 
difficult ; but he must trust in her inno- 
cence and generosity. He thought that 
the condition of his affairs might be so 
represented, that the story should tend 
rather to win her heart towards him than 
to turnit away. Her mother had hitherto 
always been in his favour, and he had in 
fact been received almost as an Apollo in 
the house at Cheltenham. 

“Florence,” he said, “I must see you 
alone for a few minutes. I know that your 
mother will trust you with me.” This was 
spoken immediately on his arrival, and 
Mrs. Mountjoy at once left the room. She 
had been taught to believe that it was her 
daughter’s duty to marry her cousin; and 
though she knew that the captain had done 
much to embarrass the property, she 
thought that this would be the surest way 
to settle him. The heir of Tretton Park 
was, in her estimation, so great a man 
that very much was to be endured at his 
hands. 

The meeting between the two cousins 
was very long, and when Mrs. Mountjoy 
at last returned unannounced to the room, 
she found her daughter in tears. 

“Oh, Florence, what is the matter?” 
asked her mother. 

The poor girl said nothing, but still con- 
tinued to weep, while the captain stood by, 
looking as black as a thunder-cloud. 

“What is it, Mountjoy?” said Mrs. 
Mountjoy, turning to him. . 

“T have told Florence some of my 
troubles,” said he, ‘and they seem to have 
changed her mind towards me.” 

There was something in this which was 
detestable to Florence—an unfairness, a 
dishonesty in putting off upon his trouble, 
that absence of love which she had at last 
been driven by his vows to confess. She 
knew that it was not because of his pre- 
sent trouble, which she understood to be 
terrible, but which she could not in truth 
comprehend. He had blurted it all out 
roughly—the story as told by his father of 
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his mother’s dishonour, of his own insig- 
nificance in the world, of the threatened 
loss of the property, of the heaviness of his 
debts, and added his conviction that his 
father had invented it all, and was, in fact, 
a thorough rascal. The full story of his 
debts he kept back, not with any prede- 
termined falseness, but because it is so 
difficult for a man to own that he has 
absolutely ruined himself by his own folly. 
It was not wonderful that the girl should 
not have understood such a story as had 
then been told her. Why was he defend- 
ing his mother? Why was he accusing his 
father? The accusations against her uncle 
whom she did know were more fearful to 
her than these mysterious charges against 
her aunt whom she did not know, from 
which her son defended her. But then he 
had spoken passionately of his own love, 
and she had understood that. He had 
besought her to confess that she loved him, 
and then she had at once become stubborn. 
There was something in the word “ confess” 
which grated against her feelings. It 
seemed to imply a conviction on his part 
that she did love him. She had never told 
him so, and was now sure that it was not 
so. When he had pressed her she could 
only weep. But in her weeping she never 
for a moment yielded. She never uttered 
a single word on which he could be enabled 
to build a hope. Then he had become 
blacker and still blacker, fiercer and still 
fiercer, more and more earnest in his pur- 
pose, till at last he asked her whom it was 
that she loved as she could not love him. 
He knew well whom it was that he sus- 
pected—and she knew also. But he had 
no right to demand any statement from 
her on that head. She did not think that 
the man loved her; nor did she know 
what to say or to think of her own feel- 
ings. Were he, the other man, to come to 
her, she would only bid him go away ; but 
why she should so bid him she had hardly 
known. ~ But now this dark frowning 
captain, with his big moustache and his 
military look, and his general aspect of 
invincible power threatened the other man. 

“ He came to Tretton as my friend,” he 
said, “‘and by Heaven if he stands in my 
way, if he dare to cross between you and 
me, he shall answer it with his life.” 

The name had not been mentioned ; but 
this had been very terrible to Florence, 
and she could only weep. 

He went away, refusing to stay to dinner, 
but said that on the following afternoon he 
would again return. In the street of the 





town he met one of his creditors, who had 
discovered his journey to Cheltenham, and 
had followed him. 

“Oh, Captain Mountjoy, what is all dis 
that they are talking about in London ?” 

“ What are they talking about?” 

“De inheritance!” said the man, who 
was a veritable Jew, looking up anxiously 
in his face. 

The man had his acceptance for a very 
large sum of money, with an assurance 
that it should be paid on his father’s death, 
for which he had given him about two 
thousand pounds in cash. 

“ You must ask my father.” 

“ But is it true?” 

“You must ask my father. Upon my 
word, I can tell you nothing else. He has 
concocted a tale of which I for one do not 
believe a word. I never heard of the story 
till he condescended to tell it me the other 
day. Whether it be true or whether it be 
false, you and I, Mr. Hart, are in the same 
boat.” 

* But you have had de money.” 

“And you have got the bill. You can’t 
do anything by coming after me. My 
father seems to have contrived a very clever 
plan by which he can rob you; but he will 
rob me at the same time. You may 
believe me or not as you please ; but that 
you will find to be the truth.” 

Then Mr. Hart left him, but certainly 
did not believe a word the captain had 
said to him. 

To her mother Florence would only 
disclose her persistent intention of not 
marrying her cousin. Mrs. Mountjoy, over 
whose spirit the glamour of the captain’s 
prestige was still potent, said much in his 
favour. Everybody had always intended 
the marriage, and it would be the setting 
right of everything. The captain, no doubt, 
owed a large sum of money, but that would 
be paid by Florence’s fortune. So little 
did the poor lady know of the captain’s 
condition! When she had been told that 
there had been a great quarrel between 
the captain and his father, she declared 
that the marriage would set that all 
right. 

“ But, mamma, Captain Scarborough is 
not to have the property at all.” 

Then Mrs, Mountjoy, believing thoroughly 
in entails, had declared that all Heaven 
could not prevent it. 

‘“‘ But that makes no difference,” said the 
daughter. ‘“ If I—I—I loved him I would 
marry him so much the more if he had 
nothing.” 
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Then Mrs. Mountjoy declared that she 
could not understand it at all. 

On the next day Captain Scarborough 
came, according to his promise, but nothing 
that he could say would induce Florence 
to come into his presence. Her mother 
declared that she was so ill that it would 
be wicked to disturb her. 


THE PEOPLE'S FOREST. 

THE valley of the Lea is green and 
pleasant this fine May morning, the river 
winding pleasantly under the hill where 
Clapton sits in quite a grand and dignified 
way, while little red-brick settlements cling 
lovingly to the river bank. We are in the 
East quite evidently, there is a decided 
character about the people in the train, 
and that character is as decidedly East 
Anglian ; a chatty cheerful people so far, 
who are almost elaborately polite in their 
intercourse with strangers, ‘Excuse the 
liberty I’m taking, sir, but might I ask if 
you ain't a going: to see the Queen?” 
remarks a cheerful-looking old gentleman 
to a stranger of morose appearance, a 
Western man presumably, who has got into 
the wrong train, and is asking advice 
as to the best way of getting out of it. 
The morose man acknowledges that he is 
on his way to Epping Forest to witness the 
ceremony of declaring the Forest open to 
the people. ‘‘By Her Majesty Queen 
Victoriey,” suggests the old man of the 
East deferentially. “ Well, such being the 
case, ef you'll excuse my orferring you a 
bit of advice, it will be to goo by this here 
train to Ponder’s End.” Now, this is the 
very station for which I am bound. On 
an ordinary day, the best route to the 
forest is probably by Chingford or Lough- 
ton, but this is not an ordinary day, and 
again, the Great Eastern Railway Company, 
with a fine commercial appreciation of the 
loyalty of the East Enders, have about 
doubled their fares on the two routes above- 
mentioned, and there is a certain pleasure 
in outflanking .a railway company, and 
avoiding what one feels, rightly or wrongly, 
tobean imposition. Andsofor Ponder’s End. 

And if Ponder had to live thexye, no 
wonder he made an end of it, is the 
traveller’s first impression. But proceeding 
along the road—it is a bridle-road from 
Enfield to Chingford—the way is pleasant 
enough, a broad grassy plain traversed by 
river channels and canals, all the water- 
courses fulland brimming. Here is a huge 








mill, of which perhaps Ponder was the 
founder, a grand mill that might grind for 
an army, with twin millers’ houses on either 
hand, that are so quaint and old-fashioned 
that they might well give rise to a legend. 
The flashing roaring waters ; the tremulous 
thunder of the mill; and overhead white 
fleecy clouds and blue sky ; with the white 
horses fat and sleek munching in their nose- 
bags, and the white flour-sacks piled high on 
the whitey-brown carts ; all this with the 
low green horizon, the wispy trees, and the 
poplars, make up a pleasant country scene 
of a Netherlandish character. Nor are 
the barges out of keeping, loading up at a 
little wharf, while the bargees, inspired at 
the sight of so many people trooping along 
to make holiday in the Forest, throw down 
their shovels, and kick away their planks, 
and vow with many unnecessary assevera- 
tions that they too will do no more work 
this blessed day. And so we go along like 
Dumbling in procession, everybody knock- 
ing off work and joining in. 

But when the pleasant bridle-road and 
the brimming watercoursesseem to arrive at 
a common level, and the bright waters 
fiash across our path a good foot or more in 
depth, then there is considerable confusion 
in our ranks. Now we realise what was 
meant by a Wash in the olden time, such 
as that at Edmonton, that Johnny Gilpin 
splashed through, and now it is pleasant to 
seestout burghersand smartly dressed young 
women footing it gingerly along narrow 
rails, climbing hedges, and jumping ditches. 
It is a relief to come to higher ground as we 
cross the high-road to Waltham—a high- 
road that makes one long to follow it, so 
quiet and pleasant is it, with grassy margins 
and overshadowing trees and a cosy road- 
side inn. 

And here the festal air becomes more 
decided. From every cottage-door children 
troop out with nosegays in their hands, and 
fathers and mothers, in their Sunday best, 
lock up their doors and follow. 

And hereabouts, under the same trea- 
cherous guidance that had brought me to 
Ponder’s End, I take to a promising foot- 
path called the Hawk’s Mouth. And this 
pathway leads to a wood, an offshoot of 
the big forest ; and certainly everything 
overhead is very pleasant, the fresh spring 
foliage, the blue sky, and the soft pastoral 
landscape that widens at every footstep 
upwards, seen in glimpses through the 
trees, But then underfoot the slush, the 
little rivulets that thread theif way down- 
wards, each steep little bank a treacherous 
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glissade. This is a leather-legging country 
evidently, and it is rather cruel upon people 
from town to launch them upon these 
squelchy slopes. And then suddenly the 
path—such as it is—seems to end in a 
fence, and such a fence! You may believe 
that they know something about fences in 
this country, where they are intended to 
strike terror into the hearts of recalcitrant 
commoners — six feet of ditch and a 
palisade of toughest stakes and prickliest 
thorns atop. 

Over the top of this barrier are to be 
seen the heads of two or three wandering 
pedestrians, and we converse across the 
barrier as Bunyan’s pilgrims might have 
done. ‘“ Nay, we reckon that you must go 
back and round about that other field.” 
But there is no way back possible and no 
wicket-gate in front, nothing for it but to 
slip and slide along a steep miry bank, 
holding on to trees and bushes. Still, it 
is the freedom and wildness of the Forest, 
and something to be grateful for. And 
then suddenly the way opens out upon a 
broad far-stretching pasture, a sort of roll- 
ing plain, where horses and cattle are 
feeding—a plain very stodgy and wet, but 
stretching right away to where a crowd of 
men and beasts, and carts and waggons, 
and swing-boats, and tents and flags seem to 
denote a gigantic fair going on. And so we 
come inte the thick of it—at Chingford, that 
is, where the Queen is to alight presently. 

And probably all the old shandrydans in 
Essex, with a good slice of Hertfordshire 
and a corner of Suffolk into the bargain, 
have turned out to-day with all kinds of 
queer cattle and wondrous women driving, 
holding up whips and fingers invitingly to 
possible passengers, and mixed up with these 
are multitudes of well-to-do carriages, four- 
horse omnibuses from Whitechapel and 
the Bank, millers’ carts, butchers’ carts, 
brewers’ vans, their barrels replaced by 
rotund and joyous customers. Happily 
there is room enough for everybody on the 
road, some three miles long, which leads 
from Chingford to High Beech, where the 
Queen is to be received by the Corporation 
of the City. And so we push our way 
through the press, past The Forest Hotel 
and the hunting-lodge which has the credit 
of having once belonged to Queen Bess. 

Hereabouts the Forest may be said fairly 
to begin, although there are almost con- 
tinuous patches of it from Wanstead Flats, 
past Snaresbrook and Woodford, to Buck- 
hurst Hill: But from Chingford north- 
wards almost to Epping Street there 





stretches a big slice of continuous 
forest a mile or a mile and a half in 
breadth and some five miles long. A 
forest, you will understand, not necessarily 
of trees—a thicket at places, at other 
places a wilderness, and over a great part 
of its surface studded with mutilated 
stumps of trees—well topped and lopped 
by the commoners—which no stretch of 
imagination will enable us to accept as 
beautiful. And as we pass along through 
avenues of bawling East Enders, busy with 
their knock-’em-downs, with their shooting- 
galleries, with their American shooting- 
saloons, the boundaries whereof are the 
open sky, and whose patrons may aim at 
bottles swinging dismally like so many 
criminals suspended on a gibbet (or if 
bottles tempt not there is the artificial 
pigeon, wondrously like a hawk in its flight 
as it whirls round, to the popularity of which 
a continuous popping testifies) ; all these de- 
lights of Vanity Fair we pass by, and make 
our way along the newly metalled road 
towards High Beech. In the hollow to our 
left lies an artificial lake, with red brick-dust 
banks, and a red pathway leading past, 
and here are boats with holiday-makers 
paddling about, and a big kind of Atlantic 
steamer which seems to be driven by a kind 
of tread-mill contrivance. All about is 
thicket and beyond that scrub, and further 
on are the pollarded stumps of trees. There 
is no danger of losing sight of the forest in 
the trees as far as we have gone, and it is 
not till we breast the hill that brings us to 
High Beech that anything like woodland 
scenery appears. And here there are cer- 
tainly pleasant glades where you can 
wander in the soft sheeny light that is 
filtered through the young foliage of the 
beeches — well-grown respectable trees, 
many of them, although without claims 
to distinction. But from the edge of 
the knoll—of the enclosure, that is, by 
the King’s Oak—where stood, perhaps, 
once upon a time, a mighty oak, the 
fame of which is preserved in the sign 
of the adjoining tavern, from the edge of 
this mound there is a charming view to 
the north-west. But the day is soft and 
mellow, and the prospect is not so clear 
that we are put to the trouble of analysing 
it and picking out its various items. We can 
take them on trust, and amply enjoy the 
feeling, a restful feeling not without a 
melancholy tinge, which is called forth by 
a wide and varied prospect. 

But, after all, so far as this hasty per- 
ambulation of the Forest enables us to 
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judge, there is no other part so pleasant as 
Chingford. We may go further afield and 
fare worse. With all the noise and con- 
fusion, the cries of the East Enders, the 
braying of the brass bands, the continuous 
tub-a-dub of the drum, there is still a 
background of calm and peaceful forest ; a 
venerable grove of oak and hornbeam, with 
here and there a wild glade that loses 
itself in shadowy recesses. And the sun 
through the fresh young leaves sheds a 
kind of golden mist, with suggestions of 
gloomy forest depths behind. 

By the roadway all the trees are well 
loaded with spectators perched among the 
branches or clinging bear-like to projecting 
limbs, and showering down deadwood and 
general rubbish upon the people who have 
taken refuge from the hot sun in the shade 
below. A country youth has struck out a 
line for himself with a ladder, and farms 
out the trees at twopence a head for ad- 
mission to the branches. And the police 
enjoy the joke as much as anybody. ‘ Lord, 
ef it’s the people’s forest,” says one, “ and 
ef they choose to make dickie-birds of 
themselves, why let em.” But presently 
from a high branch somebody drops down 
like an over-ripe pear, crashing down 
through the branches, and then to the 
ground with a heavy thud, knocking over 
a young woman in a plum-coloured jacket. 
For her we have a good deal of compassion, 
but for the wretched youth there is a general 
verdict of served him right—to such a 
pitch have we been wound by the pranks 
of the monkeys overhead, the rotten 
branches showered down on best bonnets, 
the resounding thuds delivered on new 
silk hats. No, we won’t pity the youth 
even if he has broken his neck. Happily he 
hasn’t, but is marched away to a neighbour- 
ing booth to recover his scattered senses. 

About this time appears from the sylvan 
shades a forester; no longer with bugle- 
horn and baldrick, and cross-bow over his 
shoulder, but decidedly a swell forester for 
all that ; in a splendid new plum-coloured 
velveteen jacket; in yellow cords, in 
yellower spatterdashes, his golden badges 
glistening in the sun. There can’t be 
much poaching in the Forest, unless it be 
of singing-birds’ eggs, and yet they say 
that red deer were known here till the 
year 1827, when the last of them dis- 
appeared, while of fallow deer there still 
remains a small herd of nine or ten, of 
which enthusiastic naturalists sometimes 
catch sight as they lie in wait for the early 
worm or the late and night-flying flies. 





For if you meet in the dead of night with 
a man and a dark-lanthern prowling about 
the Forest and seeking concealment, there 
is no chance of his turning out a poacher ; 
he is bent on bagging beetles, and has got 
a can of syrup with him to sugar the trees 
with and beguile innocent moths. 

It was a different thing in the days 
when the Auchers of Copped Hall were 
king’s foresters, and a churl found prowl- 
ing in the forest after dark, if he escaped 
a speedy settlement from a keeper’s arrow, 
might look to lie and rot in gaol till the 
next coming of the stern justices in Eyre, 
who held their justice -seat here in the 
Forest once in every three years—the 
last was held in 1670. And great would 
have been the amazement of that par- 
ticular churl, had any one foretold that any 
good could ever come to such as he from 
the cruel forest laws. And yet had it not 
been for these obsolete forest laws, and 
rights of vert and venison, this broad 
forest now dedicated to the use of the 
people for ever would have shared the fate 
of the innumerable commons and folk- 
lands throughout the country, which have 
been nibbled away and finally swallowed 
up by their feudal guardians. 

But it was a happy thought of King 
Henry the Third when he gave to the 
mayor and citizens of London the right of 
sporting in his royal forests—a right not 
confined to the mere slip that is now 
Epping, but along all the waste that then 
stretched to the north of London, from 
Staines to the sea marshes in Essex—a 
right which seemed to have expired amid 
general ridicule with the last of the 
Epping Hunt. Yet it was the right then 
given to the Corporation that first em- 
powered them to interfere so effectively in 
the management of the Forest, while the 
rights of pasture the City had acquired 
with land converted to a cemetery enabled 
the Corporation to obtain a legal decision 
which abolished all enclosures made within 
the period of legal prescription. At the 
same time a great share of the credit due 
for the preservation of the Forest is due 
to the Commons Preservation Society, that 
courageously fought the battle of the com- 
moners and created a public opinion about 
the matter. 

Anyhow the business is all settled now, 
made right and tight by Act of Parliament 
an inheritance unto the people for ever, 
and royalty is coming gracefully to abdicate 
all royal rights and confirm this new forest 
charter, the first and best of its kind. 
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For now mounted policemen dash along 
at a gallop, and the thump of the first gun 
announces the approach of the Queen. We 
are all in excellent spirits here under the 
greenwood-tree, and are ready to cheer 
everybody: the Lord Mayor, the verderers, 
Sir John Bennett, the light horse of the 
City train-bands, the royal outriders, and 
specially and exuberantly Majesty itself in 
its open carriage and shaded by its royal 
parasols. For the sun is still bright in 
its decline, and in its beams the whole 
cavalcade sparkles and glitters bravely as 
it winds along the road towards High 
Beech. 

“And now, Garge,” cries a female 
bystander to a jaunty youth in a fur cap, 
with hisclothes hoisted on in a reckless kind 
of way which seemspeculiar to Essex. “Now 
you've had a look at the Queen, suppose 
you come home along with me, and have 
your tea.” “Lor!” cries George, “I didn’t 
come for to look at she ; I come to look at 
yew, ma’am,” perhaps with more gallantry 
than truth. But surely ceremonial polite- 
ness has taken refuge out Essex way. 
George escorts his ladies about with the 
air of a dandy of the eighteenth century. 
And there is still plenty to be seen and 
heard. Bands are playing all over the 
place, and to see the poor men’s gardens 
too, where the hollyhocks grow in a general 
way quite undisturbed, now all bristling 
with seats, and ladies and gentlemen taking 
their tea at so much a _ head, while the 
cottagers bustle about ready to turn them- 
selves inside out to turn an honest penny ! 
And the fair is going on more gaily thanever. 
And as the more prudent of us are making 
tracks for home there is a continual pro- 
cession of people still coming in. Youths 
in the smart uniforms of bicycle clubs 
who have wheeled themselves down from 
London by road, untiring votaries of 
pleasure from the villages who have shut 
up shop and come to see the fire- 
works. 

But soon we look back from the green 
plain upon the wooded heights which form 
the back-bone of the Forest. All seems 
quiet and peaceful as if there were nothing 
going on to disturb these rural solitudes, 


CONSTANCY. 
To Constancy, a thousand fanes are reared ; 
To Constancy, a thousand songs are sung ; 
The virtue honoured, cherished, and revered, 
Theme for the old, and goal to tempt the 


young. 
Still are we taught, light fancies live and die ; 
Faith, Hope and Love abide in Constancy. 





Yet who that prizes Summer’s golden moon, 
t longs for Autumn’s soft pathetic grace ? 
Who revels in the lavish wealth of June, 
Nor sighs to think of April’s varying face ? 
Who tired of glare, but turns to the warm 
gloom, 
Where the great yule logs glimmer in the room ? 


Why, without change, a rift would deepen down ; 
A passing wrong would redden to a hate ; 

A love would wither ’neath an angry frown, 
And a rash vow take all the strength of fate; 
Where Constancy might darken, curse, estrange. 

Fair fall the sunny power of happy change ! 


Let Time’s soft magic wear away the wrath, 
And Patience do her perfect work at last, 

And Hope sow laughing blossoms on the path 
That will out-bloom the night shade of the past ; 

Till all that lives and moves in Life’s wide range, 

May bless the sweet vicissitudes of change. 





CONVICT ANGELICA SIMPSON: A 
PRISON MATRON’S STORY. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, CHAPTER III. 

More prisoners came to swell the ranks 
of convict humanity at ——, and amongst 
them appeared one, a previous acquaint- 
ance of mine. 

She was a young girl, whom I had found 
in the prison on my first entering upon 
my dreary duties as assistant - matron. 
After completing her sentence at Brixton 
she had been discharged, and now returned 
once more to undergo a second punishment 
for a fresh offence. 

“What! back again, Hill?” I said on 
recognising her. 

‘*‘ Yes, Miss Barton,” she answered ; “ but 
don’t call me Hill, please ; I’ve been and 
changed my name to Allen—Sarah Allen. 
That was the name I took when I gota 
situation and went into service, and I mean 
to stick to it.” 

“Very well, Allen then,” I said, caring 
very little what designation she went by, 
“but I am sorry to see you back all the 
same.” 

“Qh, lor’ bless you, miss!” she ex- 
claimed cheerfully, ‘I couldn’t keep out of 
it long. But I am that surprised to see 
you here still, miss. I thought you would 
have been married long ago. You was 
engaged, miss, you know.” 

I snapped her up sharply for her familiar 
pertness and intrusiveness, and the arrival 
of the shearing scissors put an end to the 
girl’s inquisitiveness. 

But she had spoken truly, and perhaps 
I was the more annoyed on that account. 
I was engaged, and my engagement had 
been a long one ; nor were there any signs 
of its being anything else yet awhile. 
Poor Tom Heath, my sweetheart, was far 
away in the country struggling to work up 
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a practice as a doctor, and he could notafford 
to keep a wife while circumstances were so 
much against him. In the meanwhile I was 
preparing a pleasant surprise for him. Un- 
known to him I had madeinterest with some 
friends of my dead father, and procured my 
present official position. Tom thought mean 
idle girl, sitting at home waiting for him ; 
but I was at work, and my every year’s well- 
earned salary was safely banked against 
the time when it should come in useful for 
setting-up house. 

But his letters—always directed to me 
at my mother’s little home in rural 
Camberwell—had been of late singularly 
desponding, and betokened a profound 
discouragement. It was not his practice— 
that if aaything was a trifle improved— 
but a severe domestic affliction had fallen 
upon him. He dared not, he could not tell 
me in his letters, he must wait till he saw 
me, and then I should know everything. 

Such was the anxiety to which I have 
made previous passing reference. I was 
worried with thinking of my poor Tom, and 
Allen’s words reopened cruelly my wound. 
As ‘‘mess-room woman” during the latter 
part of her former sentence she had heard 
my fellow-matrons allude to my engage- 
ment, and hence her astonishment at finding 
me still doing duty in the prison. 

A heightened interest in Simpson came, 
however, to absorb me a little from my 
distressing thoughts. Hill—or, I had 
better call her Allen—was put into my 
ward, and during the usual daily airing 
she caught sight of Simpson, and I heard 
both women utter a half-suppressed cry of 
surprise and mutual recognition. During 
the remainder of the hour’s exercise Allen’s 
eyes were never for one moment taken off 
Simpson, and a queer kind of *pitying 
gloom spread over the girl’s ordinarily 
reckless expression. 

This little incident gave me food for 
reflection of a puzzling nature. Allen was 
a known thief, and belonged to a regular 
“school,” as certain tattoo marks upon her 
arm testified. How came my Simpson to 
be acquainted with such a creature? I 
would not suspect ill of my favourite, but 
the riddle was a teasing one. 

Allen, an “old hand,” presently tried the 
“gas-paper” trick with me, and I knew 
she was about to send a “ stiff” to Simpson. 

Since my words must necessarily seem 
ambiguous to the uninitiated, I will 
explain myself. Gas-papers are certain 
slips of paper which are passed through the 
grating to prisoners every evening in 





order that they may light the gas in their 
cells with them, and so save the matron 
the trouble of unlocking and locking the 
doors. A “stiff” is the convict’s slang for 
a secret message ; and artful prisoners by 
surreptitiously husbanding one or two of 
these scraps of paper, and concealing ink 
in a thimble during school-hours, contrive 
to carry on under the nose of the too 
confiding matron a correspondence with 
the “pals” of their choice. 

I was on the alert and not to be de- 
ceived; yet when Allen one evening com- 
plained that there was air in the gas-pipe, 
and that her paper had been consumed 
ineffectually, I shammed innocence and 
passed her a second slip. 

I was on the look-out for the “ stiff,” 
however, and to be sure, on the following 
day, she contrived to throw it into Simp- 
son’s cell as the gang marched down the 
corridor towards the exercise-yard. 

Quick as the movement was it did not 
escape me, and I immediately entered the 
cell and secured the little round ball of 
paper, which I triumphantly pocketed. 

I was doing no more than my duty in 
accordance with the rules of the prison, 
but—shall I confess it?—I was curious, 
wofully curious to learn by what link these 
two were connected. It was with some 
degree of excitement, therefore, that I 
spread out the epistle, and slowly deci- 
phered the ill-written and ill-spelt scrawl. 

As well as I can remember it ran some- 
thing like the following : 


“T have ronged you and you no it but 
don’t bare maliss. The site of you has 
given me the dolfull dumps and am orful 
misrabel and sory for wat I dun. It was 
orful wiked of me but it was her as mad 
me do it and I was ful enouf. to mind her. 
No mor at present but be mi pal and 
forgivve yours SARAH ALLEN.” 


The perusal of this strange missive 
heaped fuel on the flame of my inquisi- 
tiveness. What was the relation between 
these two women? They were certainly 
known to each other, and Allen spoke 
of a wrong inflicted by her. There was 
somebody else mixed up in it too, as the 
“her,” thickly underlined, indicated. What 
could it all mean ? 

My beautiful calm-faced Simpson in- 
terested me deeply. Should I confront 
her with the note in my hand and 
question her? No; I felt that was not the 
surest way to get at her story. She 
would beg of me in her sweet voice not to 
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recall her painful past, and I should yield. 
Far better to extort the truth from Allen 
herself and so satisfy my eager curiosity. 

I took the “stiff” to the girl, and held 
it up before her eyes. 

“ Breaking the rules so soon, Allen?” I 
said. 

*‘Lauks, miss!” she exclaimed inno- 
cently, “ you’ve been and spotted it, have 
you?” She knew perfectly well that I had 
thwarted her plan, but deceit with her was 
merely second nature. 

“Yes, and I ought to report you,” I 
replied. 

“Don’t, please, miss, just for this once. 
I couldn’t help it, really I couldn’t. I was 
so miserable to see the poor thing here 
amongst sich rubbitch as isn’t fit to clean 
her shoes. And it’s true every word of it, 
on my hoath it is!” 

“ What is true?” I asked. 

“Why, that she done nothing wrong for 
her to be here. Bless you! she’s as inner- 
cent as a unborn babe; she never stole 
nothing! She steal! Why, it ain’t in 
the likes of her to do sich things.” 

Innocent! The words of the girl sent a 
cold thrill through me. Innocent, and yet 
a convict, placed on an equal footing with, 
and surrounded by, the very dregs of 
humanity! It was horrible. 

From the entry in my register, and from 
an old copy of a newspaper which I had 
procured, I knew the outline of Simpson’s 
case ; but now I was fated to hear from 
Allen’s own lips the narrative of the cruel 
wrong which this gentle, long-suffering, 
and most unfortunate woman had _sus- 
tained. 

“We was in the same ’ouse together,” 
related the girl Allen, “she as governess 
to the children, me as ’ousemaid. I had 
not long come out of Brixton, and got the 
place—never mind ’ow, miss, that’s neither 
here nor there.” 

This was as good as informing me that 
a false “character” had been used, but 
such tricks were no novelty to me, and I 
did not care to enquire further into the 
matter. 

“Tt wasn’t much of a ’appy place for 
her, for master got uncommon sweet upon 
her, and missus showed herself drefful 
jealous. She bore it, poor thing, as long as 
she could, but at last she was that worrited 
between them—master with his sheep’s 
eyes and missus with her sharp nagging 
tongue, that she gave notice to leave, and 
she would have left quietly too, only missus 
’appened to leave her jewel-case on the 





dressing-table one day, and I took a fancy 
to a ’andsome necklace inside it.” 

“ You were the thief, then?” I exclaimed 
eagerly. 

“T only ’elped myself to make a fine 
show for my Sunday’s outing,” answered 
Allen naively. ‘I meant to put it all 
back, I did indeed, miss, only missus found 
it out and was a going to ’ave a policeman 
called in to nab me.”’ 

“Why didn’t she?” I asked. 
knew you deserved it.” 

‘‘ Because she meant something wuss, 
miss,” said Allen with increased energy, 
‘and I’m that sorry I listened to her. 
Oh, she’s a wicked ’un, she is! There’s 
many here as is angils to her, that there is, 
miss !” 

“TI suppose she forgave you on the con- 
dition that you should help her to charge 
Simpson with the theft ?” I remarked. 

“ That’s it, miss ; that’s ittoaT. I’m 
only a poor hignorant girl, and as I’d only 
just come out of gaol, I said yes ; and when 
the slops was called in, the necklace and 
a couple of valeable rings was found at 
the bottom of Miss Simpson’s box ; and 
I was a witness against her at the court, 
and she was lagged.” 

“If your story is a true one, you have 
been guilty of a most abominable crime,” I 
said sternly, 

* You can’t make me feel it more than I 
do, miss,” observed the girl with a touch 
of real unmistakable sorrow, “and it’s all 
true—every word of it !” 

I had already overstayed my time in 
listening to Allen, and was forced to leave 
her ; I myself being in such agitation and 
trouble as may be readily imagined. 

That the story I had heard was a truthful 
one I never for a moment doubted. It did 
not require much to persuade me that 
Simpson was the victim of a wrong, 
and not a wrong-doer; and the idea of 
a theft on the part of a being of her 
superior organisation and breeding had 
seemed from the very first hard to enter- 
tain. Besides, Allen, though dishonest 
from training, and generally of lax 
morality, was not utterly destitute of good 
points ; and my previous knowledge of her 
led me to place a ready faith in her state- 
ment. The sight of her victim exposed 
to the hardships and ignominy of a prison, 
had evidently given the girl a violent shock, 
and moved the better part of her nature 
within her, till she was ready to risk even 
additional punishment by way of some 
atonement. 
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What should Ido? What ought to be 
done? Report Allen’s confession to the lady 
superintendent ? Interest the authorities 
of the gaol on behalf of this woman who 
was suffering undeserved disgrace and 
ruin? Yes, it was clearly my duty to do 
this ; but first an irresistible impulse drove 
me to Simpson’s cell, and made me tell 
her in a few wild words of my discovery. 

She turned deathly pale, and the old 
look of anguish came over her face. 

I drew her to me, and kissed her cold 
shuddering lips. 

‘‘My poor lamb,” I said; “my dear, 
dear patient martyr ; the world shall know 
how you have been wronged. Leave me to 
exert myself; I will leave no stone unturned 
to restore your fair fame to you.” 

“No, no!” she exclaimed, starting up 
and clasping her hands. “ Leave me as I 
am. Iam at rest here. It is all over. 
Nothing can make me again what I was. 
You cannot know all I have endured. Oh, 
the horror of it—the shame! That court, 
those men! Let me forget. I am at rest 
here—happy even—happier than I have 
been for many a day!” 

A fellow-woman, I was able to grasp the 
immense suffering of this delicately organ- 
ised being, and the terror which the pros- 
pect of its revival brought to her. The 
tortures of the horrible accusation made 
unexpectedly against her; the anguish of 
the trial; the whole scene of judge, jury, 
and counsel, combining together to crush 
this innocent victim of a hideous plot, 
had left their indelible marks upon her. 
She was a broken woman, and not all the 
Queen’s pardons or reparation it was in 
the power of humanity to afford, could 
undo the wrong, or remove the scars. 

Still, [found it within me, not in eloquent 
words, to reason with her, to endeavour to 
persuade her that her blameless life was 
yet worth living without the false blemish 
that blackened it in the eyes of the world. 
I tried my best. I argued, pleaded, 
scolded even, but all in vain. “I am 
at rest now,” she said, 

** Rest ” was all she needed, and she was 
thankful. 

I put it to her point-blank. What 
should she do when her sentence ran out ? 
Was she prepared to go back and face 
those who had known her, as a discharged 
convict—a thing to be despised and 
shunned? Had she taken that into con- 
sideration ? 

She smiled one of het sad sweet smiles. 
Yes, she had thought of it, but it was of 





noaccount. There were places where even 
felons found a welcome; asylums where 
even poor bruised waifs and strays could 
dwell in peace, and put to some good uses 
their sunless existence. She could become 
a nurse, and the harder, the more difficult, 
and perilous her task, the better. 

Timid, sensitive, shrinking, obstinate 
woman! Dozens of times did I return to 
the charge, only to be repulsed tenderly, 
gently, it is true, but nevertheless with 
unswaying firmness. I, however, was not 
of a temperament to be easily beaten, and, 
in spite of her imploring request, the story 
found its way to the matrons’ mess-room, 
and thence to higher quarters. Allen was 


called upon to repeat her statement in the _ 


presence of the lady-superintendent, and 
but for the small value in the eyes of the 
law of a convict’s word, and the difficulties 
of obtaining the overwhelming proof neces- 
sary to attack a person of influential social 
standing and the most solid respectability, 
immediate steps would have been assuredly 
taken to establish Simpson’s innocence, 


CHAPTER IV, 


Srx months elapsed, when, by the rules 
of the prison, a convict was permitted to 
write and receive letters once a month, 
and see visitors once in a term of three. 

Was Angelica in a position to avail 
herself of these privileges? Had she 
friends who would communicate with her, 
write to her, visit her? I knew not, but I 
was anxious on her account. 

Yes, a letter came. I did not see it, for 
it was brought to her by my assistant 
matron, and | was myself at the time full 
of selfish joy, having received tidings of 
my dear Tom, announcing an approaching 
trip to town. My heart leaped within me 
through gladness at the prospect of seeing 
my dear one so soon. It was so long since 
we had met, and I pictured to myself the 
happy evening we should spend together 
in the little cosy parlour at Camberwell. 
Brighter days were perhaps in store for 
me, as a wife wedded to one to whom [ 
had given my sacred pledge years ago. 
Who could tell? At any rate, though 
Tom’s note was a hurried one, just brieily 
stating his intention of paying a flying 
visit to London, it came as a great and 
glad relief to me, and soothed my trouble. 

Angelica’s letter affected her deeply. It 
was doubtless welcome, yet it seemed to 
disturb and distress her. 

“You have heard news from home, 
dear?” Iasked. ‘I am so glad.” 
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“Yes,” she replied softly. She had been 
“T have 
I have 


crying in her usual silent way. 
heard news, but not from home. 
no home.” 

“ You mustn’t cry, dear,” I said, putting 
my arm round her neck; “and don’t say 
you have no home while I am in the world. 
You know that a share of whatever I have 
is yours,” 

My yearning—it was more than love— 
for this woman was something beyond my 
ability to analyse or define, and I spoke 
from the very depths of my heart. All was 
in vain. She put me from her tenderly, 
and the sad smile and the silent waving of 
the beautiful head invariably came as my 
answer. 

Another note came from Tom, specifying 
the exact date of his arrival. I immediately 
obtained leave of absence, in order to be 
at my mother’s, ready to receive him, and 
promised myself to no longer withhold the 
secret of my daily life. He should know 
all T had done ; he should hear of the little 
nest-egg safely hoarded at the bank; and 
my pride at fancying his stare of wonder- 
ment, his praise, was almost too sweet and 
too strong for me to bear. 

Chance, however, willed it otherwise, 
and our first meeting after years of parting 
was under circumstances too completely 
strange for human thought to foretell. 

A visitor for Angelica! The message 
was brought to me, and I flew to her 
cell with the news. 

“ Get ready to follow me, dear,” I said. 
** Someone has come to see you.” 

White as the winter snow, and only 
controlling by a supreme effort her painful 
emotions, she rose, and in a few minutes 
came with me to the room appointed for 
the reception of visitors. 

Those who come to visit prisoners stand 
behind a wire-work screen, and facing this 
is another frame of similar construction, 
behind waich the prisoner is placed. The 
matron whose duty it is to be in attendance 
during the twenty minutes’ interview, sits 
in the little passage between the two 
screens, alert and watchful, for the rules 
which guide her are strict, and she must 
see them enforced. 

Angelica’s visitor was already in wait- 
ing as she and I took our places. I 
looked up, and recognised in the grave 
sorrowful man dressed in black, my own 
affianced sweetheart, Tom Heath ! 

There are certain scenes which no words, 
however strong and vivid, are adequate to 
portray. How shall I, with the faint 





power at my command, depict the sudden 
consternation, the burst of surprise, agony, 
joy, which convulsed us all ? 

“Tom !” 

“ Annie! you here!” 

We said nothing more, and Angelica, 
confused, bewildered, as though in a dream, 
stared round her wildly. 

In a moment everything was under- 
stood. This was the blow which had 
fallen upon Tom, and of which he had 
not had the courage to write tome. Ange- 
lica was his half-sister. It came upon me 
like a flash. I remembered now his fre- 
quent allusions, in the course of our long 
talks, to this daughter of his mother 
by a previous marriage. But he had merely 
spoken of her as “ Angie,” and I simply 
knew that she had gone forth of her own 
free will into the world to earn her bread. 

This terrible meeting was a trying one 
for us all. I know that it lasted twenty 
minutes, that they flew by magically, and I 
can recall that it was Angelica herself who, 
pointing to the clock, brought me back to 
earthly things, and to a recollection of 
place, time, and duty. 

After Tom’s departure I had a good long 
cry, folded in Angelica’s arms, and this 
woman whom the mysterious workings of 
Providence had brought to me, sustained 
me and gave me strength. Can I ever 
think of her, can I ever write of her sweet- 
ness without a tear soiling the page on 
which my thoughts are recorded ? 

But I had an active part to play, and this 
was no time for womanish weakness. Tom 
had been told by me of Allen’s confession, 
and his fury knew no bounds. Never for 
an instant had he been persuaded of his 
sister’s guilt, though he had been powerless 
to struggle against the weight which had 
crushed her; and now that a way was 
open to him, he was determined to battle 
with all his might to clear and avenge the 
wrong which had beendone. Together at 
my mother’s cottage, we discussed the 
wildest plans throughout the long evening. 
Petitions, memorials, the wresting of an 
avowal from the guilty woman by violence 
if necessary—nothing was omitted by us, 
and nothing daunted us. 

Luckily, however, our schemes were not 
put to the test, for an all-wise Power took 
Angelica’s case into His own hands, and 
willed matters His own way. 

Even as we were debating upon the 
obstacles to be overcome, Death had cut 
the Gordian-knot, and a wretched woman’s 
last words, duly attested by witnesses, 
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owned to the crime to which insensate, 
unreasoning jealousy had driven her, and 
pleading for forgiveness, released her victim 
from the load of guilt which had been 
heaped upon her in the world’s eyes. 

It is not necessary for me to detail too 
closely an occurrence which is still of suffi- 
ciently recent date to be fresh in the minds 
of many, and the telling of which would 
be the cause of pain. Mine has been the 
task of telling my own story, and that of 
Angelica. I will not trespass, however 
lightly, upon the grief of others. It is 
enough that she—who shall be name- 
less—pressing the infant lips of the little 
innocent being whose eyes opening to light 
saw hers close into eternal darkness, found 
the strength to implore peace from her 
Maker, and to tardily right a grievous 
wrong. 

Angelica became a free woman. Long 
before her sentence expired, on the recom- 
mendation of the Home Secretary, Her 
Majesty’s gracious pardon was extended to 
this convict stainless of crime, and the 
heavy gates of the prison swung open to set 
her at liberty. 

But can such pardon, or the compen- 
sation which was elsewhere offered and 
refused, make even the shadow of an amend 


for the agony of suffering, the hideous tor- 
tures of unmerited publicity, scandal, and 
shame that she had endured? Happy to 
all outward appearance, Angelica’s faint 
smile still tells of the garnered store of 
grief; of the wounds which she will carry 
with her to her grave. 


THE PIANOFORTE FAMILY. 

Ar Hampton Court, in one of the state- 
rooms now used as picture-galleries, there 
may be seen an old picture of a Lady 
Playing on the Virginals. It was painted 
in Italy between three and four centuries 
ago, when men banded together for the 
glory of noble families .and city republics, 
and when women devoted themselves to 
puffed sleeves and auburn hair. This lady 
rejoices in hair of the most admired dye and 
in an immense dress of orange-red, with 
huge puffs to give breadth of shoulder ; 
a gentleman asks her a silent question, and 
she plays upon virginals whose notes are 
lost inthe distance of centuries; and thelittle 
instrument, which has been turning brown 
all this time, is making a frantic effort to 
appear flat, and cocking up all the ends of 
its keys towards the lady’s fingers. Its 





key-board of two or three octaves, though a 
diminutive range of short small keys, 
patriarchal in colour, has in its grouping of 
black and white a striking likeness to the 
familiar pianoforte which has invaded all our 
homes. It sets one thinking of the great 
pianoforte family, with its long pedigree, its 
many old-fashioned cousins of thin and 
wheezy voice. 

To find whence the pianoforte came, 
we must go back beyond medizval times, 
and into furthest antiquity. He that first 
twanged a tight string with his finger, was 
the father of all the music of strings. With 
him began thelong series of inventions which 
have led, through the lyre and the harp, to 
every elaboration of strings and keys that 
has yet been contrived by musician’s ear and 
mechanician’s hand. The ancient dulcimer 
—aframe of strings struck with twosticks— 
marks one of the steps far back in the 
pedigree ; but the greatest change was the 
introduction of a key-board instead of the 
striking with the hand. It was an Italian 
of the .eleventh century, Guido d’Arezzo, 
who hit upon the happy thought of 
arranging a row of keys. He is also credited 
with the invention of writing music by a 
primitive system of lines and dots. 

Needless to say, we have to leave old 
Guido d’Arezzo far behind, before we come 
distinctly to the pianoforte ancestry. The 
virginals, upon which we saw that lady in 
red playing silently at Hampton Court, was 
so named from its use in nunneries, and not 
as it is sometimes said from Queen 
Elizabeth’s fancy for it; the discovery of 
“virginals” in a list of the property of 
her lamented father “ bluff King Hal” put 
an end to that little compliment. In the 
next century fair ladies played onthe spinet, 
even when the harpsichord was well known; 
for the spinet, if thinner-voiced was more 
portable in size, being a legless flat box of 
music, while the harpsichord was in shape 
exactlylikea small grand-piano. The harpsi- 
chord in its oldest forms can be traced back 
to the fifteenthcentury. Sebastian Bach with 
his clavichord, Mozart exchanging with 
delight harpsichord for newly-made piano- 
forte, were playing on the true ancestors of 
our instruments. All the other cousins— 
like the virginals of ladies in ruffs, and the 
spinets of ladies with curls and brocade— 
are but collateral branches of this historic 
family. 

Some fine specimens of spinets and 
harpsichords are among the old musical 
instruments at South Kensington. One 
may walk round the glass-case which isolates 
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each, and see the whole wire-arrangement 
and key-board ; but the tone is a tantalising 
secret to be preserved for the curiosity of 
other ages than ours. When twilight 
gathers in that dusky gallery, more darkly 
because of the broad bright hall beyond ; 
when the workman ceases polishing the wall- 
cases of violins, andretires with his unpoetic 
rubbers ; when the policeman takes himself 
elsewhere and takes with him the nine- 
teenth century and the exhibition atmo- 
sphere—then is that corner among the 
spinets and the harpsichords a place 
wherein to see visions and dream dreams. 
There was a time when this gorgeous spinet 
had some paint upon its poor old cover ; 
when that key-board, over there, did not 
threaten to rattle for being looked at ; when 
this boastful carved spinet was not all dumb 
show, but had a string or two to make a 
noise with ; there was even a time when that 
harpsichord had legs. The glass barriers 
melt away. Fingers fairy-light and jewelled, 
hands long since in dust, are on the keys 
again. Shades flit around us, splendid ghosts 
that do not frighten, shadows of sounds 
made by our curious fancy for our own 
hearing. At the new white key-board— 
ivory-white since a moment ago—imaginary 
wax-lights show imaginary ladies with 
hooped skirts and powdered hair ; the head 
is reflected in an imaginary mirror beyond 
—feathers and glimmer of jewels, moun- 
tains of pads and powder, cheeks worn with 
rouge! As for the music, there is much 
player and little played. The men would 
do better, perhaps—those gallants with 
pigtails, silver-laced coats, drawing-room 
swords, Why, there is a fave we know, 
the full, large-eyed face of a young boy— 
what ! with a powdered head and pigtail 
already, little Mozart, a square-cut coat and 
a sword? It was on just such a harpsi- 
chord as this that he played in his 
childhood—a thin and jerky-sounding in- 
strument, with gilt legs and painted case— 
ere yet he could find Stein’s new pianofortes. 
He is looking at his sister across it, at 
Nannerl, the child with the high puffed 
hair, and the hooped skirt long to the 
ground ; she loves him, and thinks he will 
be a great man some time, for he plays at 
sight on the harpsichord even now, com- 
poses blotted symphonies with inky fingers, 
and makes his own “butter fiddle” sing 
beautiful sounds against his little shoulder. 
But Nannerl and Wolfgang Mozart fade ; 
they were only ghosts of fancy ; they never 
touched these harpsichords, but only such 
as these. Yonder isa more palpable vision ; 





he did touch the instrument; it was his 
own. It is a harpsichord of the usual 
diminutive grand-piano shape, lacquered 
black-and-gold outside and red-and-gold 
within the raised lid. The man is of the 
early Georgian age, large wigged, large 
coated, large of face and forehead, striking 
out large-toned harmonies in the repetition 
of one thought, full exultant chords even 
from these thin strings. It is Handel, and 
this is his own favourite harpsichord. 
People in this foreign country will take 
some time to appreciate his solemn music ; 
but the King of England and of Hanover— 
easy-going familiar old friend—does like it, 
and it was also much liked at the Court of 
the late lamented Queen Anne. These 
are small triumphs compared to what 
shall be, when future generations will 
keep the Christmas festival with joyous 
recitative, and song, and chorus from 
The Messiah. Alas! the life of musicians 
has its dark side too. This man in 
his old age will be blind, and they will 
lead him to the organ to feel for the keys 
and the stops. Yet even this sad association 
of music and human infirmity cannot com- 
pare with the privation of a greater master, 
Beethoven, the deafness that fell like death 
upon his life’s one pleasure, his all-absorbing 
study. Beethoven deaf, at the concert 
rehearsal, leaning against the pianoforte, 
trying to feel the vibration of the music he 
was never to hear again-—is not this the 
saddest association connected with any of 
those instruments ? 

To shake off fancies, and turn to facts, the 
ornamentation of these instruments is a 
marvel to behold. We have no time for 
countless distant cousins of the pianofortes ; 
the stringed and keyed instruments ranged 
in cases against the walls ; no time even for 
that most interesting cousin, the eighteenth- 
century organ-hurdy-gurdy, with its body 
faintly suggestive of violin shape, its wires, 
grinding handle, and loose row of keys—a 
creation in the musical wor!d corresponding, 
perhaps, to those fabulous animals once 
invented by the mixing of many species in 
one monster, 

The ornamentation of spinets was more 
minute than that of harpsichords. Some- 
times the spinet was called the “ couched 
harp,” a name that hints its shape and 
structure. The wires lay in harp shape, 
or oftener in exactly oblong shape in 
a box some five feet long, a couple of feet 
broad, or more, and only a few inches high. 
The key-board of three or four octaves was 
in the middle of one of the longer sides, and 
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was usually disclosed by laying back the 
top cover and letting that side of the case 
fall forward. Two of the South Kensington 
specimens, both of sixteenth century Italian 
make, may be called the very cream and 
aristocracy of spinets. One, which outside 
is worn to mere old leather, and inside is a 
blaze of blue and tarnished silver, belonged 
once to Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, the 
daughter of James the First. Many a time 
the fingers of the fair and royal player must 
have been reflected in interminable vistas 
by those dim little mirrors cunningly set at 
each end of the key-board—a key-board of 
blue keys! And it would Have been as 
impossible for her under the circumstances 
to count her fingers to satisfaction, as to 
exhaust all the other mild diversions that 
an enquiring mind could find -in exploring 
the spinet. If we take in the facts, that it 
is made of bright blue stamped leather 
divided into a multitude of small square 
panels in rows and ranges all over its 
interior, from the top of the lid to the lowest 
corner ; that in every panel there is a silver 
device or a bird enamelled on copper, or a 
silver and blue confusion of modelling, 
houses, dogs, trees, eked out with tarnished 
foliage and bits of coloured glass; that these 
are supposed to be a sort of mythological 
peep-show, but that they might as well be 
anything else—it will be at once clear that 
this was a spinet capable of keeping the 
whole court of Bohemia out of mischief for 
several winter evenings together. 

The other old Italian instrument has a 
stronger frame, of carved wood, crusted 
with ivory carvings and bright-coloured 
stones. it is an antique curiosity, an 
artistic treasure, a casket glowing with gems. 
What are your ebony and gold, your rose- 
wood or walnut commoners, beside this old 
Italian patrician ? Its ornaments are ivory, 
jasper and agate, lapis-lazuli, garnets and 
even pearls. It cost twelve hundred pounds 
in the Paris Exhibition of 1867. Its story 
would be worth twelve hundred more, if it 
could be revived in living pictures from 
workshop to palazzo, since first the handi- 
work was put together, three hundred years 
ago in the city of Milan, for the queenly 
matron or daughter of some noble house. 
Unfortunately it is a story beyond recall, 
the spinet answers curiosity with im- 
pressive silence. 

The old makers of harpsichords, Italian, 
Dutch, and French, were also fond of orna- 
ment, painting and gilding their instru- 
ments all over with flowers, arabesques, 
mythological figures, and coats of arms ; and 





Taskin of Paris (who was bold enough to 
make three key-boards sometimes, step 
above step) two hundred years ago anti- 
cipated our modern craze for Chinese art, 
by lacquering .a harpsichord within and 
without with finely-drawn tea-pot scenery. 
Instruments by good makers were quite as 
dear as high-priced modern pianofortes. 
Handel’s was by Rucker of Antwerp(1651), 
the most famous of the old manufacturers ; 
and a century after the making of Handel’s 
instrument, when pianofortes were begin- 
ning to be in use, Rucker’s harpsichords 
were sold in London for a hundred and 
twenty pounds each. Harpsichords are rare 
curiosities now ; yet sometimes keen sight 
finds a bargain. The South Kensington 
art-treasury picked up one of its finest 
specimens of antique Italian make, covered 
with painting, for a trifle of six pounds 
seven. 

All the old instruments were of short 
compass, four or four-and-a-half octaves ; 
the largest had only five. The notes, harsh 
and thin, were produced by a “ jack,” a 
piece of crowquill or hard leather, fastened 
to the inner end of the key so as to catch 
and twang the wire as it rose ; the pedal 
bringing down the “ damper ” of leather, 
and the stops, and different key-boards for 
loud or soft playing, being the only means 
of modulating the sound. The inventors 
of the pianoforte conceived the bright idea 
of causing the wire to be struck by a 
hammer attached to the key, instead of 
being twanged by a quill. The direct 
hammer stroke could be modified by the 
force of the finger; so the new invention 
was called to mark this grand distinction, 
the ‘‘soft-loud,” or, as we say in Italian, the 
“ pianoforte.” Italy, Germany, and France 
contend for the honour of the invention. 
Each respectively is convinced that the 
other two are defrauding Cristofali or 
Cristofori of Padua, unkind to the memory 
of Marius the Frenchman, or ungrateful 
to Schroeter the German. It was probably 
a case of the same idea occurring to three 
great minds. All we know is that the first 
specimens of the novelty were hammering 
their wires, soft and loud, in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and made their 
way to England, few and far between, 
before half that century was spent. Silver- 
mann, Stein, Erard, Broadwood, and Kirk- 
man (at first the Switzer Kirchman) were 


among the earliest great makers and im- 


provers. One of the most important im- 
provements, the detaching of the hammer 
from the key, was the invention of the 
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English verse-writer, the Rev. William 
Mason ; and English names have long ago 
become a warrant everywhere for the 
perfection of mechanism technically known 
as the “action.” Like all manufactures, 
pianoforte-making is in itself a wonderland. 
About fifty different materials are needed 
for the instrument, and the hands of more 
than forty workmen, each with a special 
skill, have united their labour before the 
whole is complete. The interior is a 
triumph of mechanism, so balanced and 
elaborated in a fine instrument as to con- 
vey to the wire the very touch of the finger 
with all but the exquisite sensitiveness 
of the harp; the wires are multiplied for the 
strengthening and rounding of the tone ; 
and we may imagine the tension of these 
wires from the estimate of Thalberg, that 
in a powerful grand-pianoforte the aggregate 
strain, necessary to keep the wires at a 
proper pitch, was about twelve tons’ 
weight. 

The pianoforte pedigree has not ended, 
for there seems no limit to the ingenuity of 
inventors. Our American friends, with 
their characteristic mode of magnifying 
everything to suit their large continent, 
added the power of iron to the tone of 
their instruments. But a later improve- 
ment, the advantage of which is more 
generally admitted, is the new mechanism 
for prolonging the sounded note—an in- 
vention which hints the most bewildering 
possibilities, since it begins to unite one of 
the best qualities of the organ to those of 
stringed instruments. The study of music 
spreads year by year; there is hardly a 
household now that has not its musical 
or its unmusical performances ; hardly a 
drawing-room or a cottage best-parlour in 
which the pianoforte has not firmly set its 
four legs or its two. The thin-voiced 
spinets and twanging harpsichords seem far 
removed to-day from the pianofortes of our 
homes and concert-rooms ; but ours may 
yet be mere boxes of strings, compared to 
some “coming race ” of pianofortes. 
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PART IV. PHBE’S FORTUNE. 

CHAPTER X. THE DOCTOR’S LITTLE GIRL. 

Putte NELSON looked as if a ghost 
were visiting him. But to Phoebe, after 
the first surprise, there was nothing 
wonderful in finding Phil anywhere. He 
had taught her to dread his reappearance 





with the fear that is more like disappointed 
hope—if one may dare so far fly in the 
face of words—than hope itself can be. 
And now that he had found her again she 
knew in her heart that, until she could 
again escape from him, she might let her- 
self drift in safety—nay, that Phil must 
be changed indeed if, he being at hand, the 
front attic should die. 

“What brings you here?” said he. 

“Don’t ask me now—I want Dr. 
Ronaine. A poor man is dying——” 

“ Dying—who ?” 

“T don’t know—I never thought to find 
you—but he may be dead——” 

“T’m wanted, am I?” said Ronaine 
from his bedroom, and following his 
question. ‘ Here I am.” 

“Then oh, come at once !” cried Phebe. 
“ T have a cab at the door.” 

“But wait a bit. What is it? Men 
die of such lots of things, ye know.” 

“Mrs. Hughes thinks it’s poison—but 
I’m afraid he’s starved.” 

“Mrs. Hughes? I know. Poisoned or 
starved. Well, they’re not quite the same 
thing, but the alternative’s something. 
Just wait a minute. . . . There—now I’m 
your man. Where are you coming, Nelson? 
You're not coming too ?” 

“ Yes, I am,” said Phil. 

He did not look at Phcebe, but he made 
her feel that he was once more taking 
command of her. It was not quite as she 
felt, but she was right in thinking that he 
did not mean to let her out of his sight 
till he had learnt a little more. He had 
never meant to see her again; but the 
very nature of her errand made it possible 
that chance might have given him one 
more chance of helping her after all. 

“Are ye mad?” asked Ronaine in a 
tone that was meant for a whisper, as they 
came downstairs. “It’s broad daylight— 
and if it’s poison there’ll be the police about, 
as sure as, if it’s starvation, there’ll be 
nobody at all. And when everything’s just 
smooth for your getting out of the country 
—it’s like jumping into the jaws of a 
crocodile.” 

“I’m not likely,” said Phil, “to jump in 
too far. You may want another pair of 
hands. I’m coming, anyhow.” 

Phoebe heard, but could not understand. 
Still less could she understand the look 
that came over his face when, instead of 
driving to his father’s house, the cab drew 
up in a humble street which he had never 
seen. Was this where she lived—and did 
Stanislas Adrianski live there too? And 
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that wild suggestion of poison—had crime 
been leading to the end of crime? Had he 
been certain of arrest, he could not have 
kept away. He had deliberately given in, 
but Phoebe, to whatever depth she had 
fallen, was Phoebe still. He could have 
given up seeing her again, but, seeing 
her, he could not let her go till he was 
sure that she had not reached some last 
depth that would compel him, if he could 
not otherwise help her, to plunge after her. 
At any rate, to pass her by for his own 
safety’s sake was not in him. He could not 
have done that, had she not been Pheebe, 
or rather had she never been the Phebe 
whose lover he had once been proud to 
be. 

The door was opened at once. 

“Not too late, Mrs. Hughes?” asked 
Ronaine. 

“ He’s not gone—— 

“Ts anybody with him?” 

“‘ Not a soul but me.” 

“Then take me up at once, and ['ll talk 
as we go. You just wait about,” he said 
to Phil; “Tl let you know if ye’re 
wanted.” 

And so Pheebe and Philip were left 
together at the foot of the stairs. She, 
embarrassed enough, moved slowly up 
towards her own room. 

‘Shall I follow you,” asked he, “or 
shail I wait here?” He spoke to her as if 
to a stranger; she had never heard him 
speak like that to her before. Had he even 
ceased to be her enemy? That would be 
worse than merely ceasing to be her friend. 
If she had no enemy, she had indeed 
nothing in the world. 

“Just as you like,” was all she could 
say. 

“ Are you alone here ?” 

“Everywhere,” said Phceebe. “ And I 
mean never to be anything else—if I can.” 

It was certainly not an invitation, but 
he followed her. At any rate it meant 
that he ran no immediate chance of meeting 
Stanislas Adrianski—beyond that point he 
saw no significance in her profession of 
solitude. 

“Then you are living here,” he said, 
looking round her room. ‘And you say 
you do not know the man who has been 
taken ill?” 

“T have never seen him,” said she. 

“Then I can speak to you of yourself, 
once more. But—but what can I say ?” 

“T heard something just now—you are 
going abroad ?” 

“ Naturally—travel is part of my trade. 


” 





Phoebe, as I am going to leave England for 
ever, as I mean never again to see you while 
we two live—— We have been brother 
and sister. Tell me the whole of your 
life—if you can live it you can tell it ; you 
know, at any rate, that I am not likely to 
say anything when I can do nothing. I 
have been afraid to look things in the face 
—bui surely it cannot be for nothing that 
we have met once more. It will ba better 
to know everything than to know nothing, 
after all.” 

His voice seemed to mean something, 
but his words, to her, could have no mean- 
ing at all. This was no mere miscompre- 
hension, which words could have prevented 
or which words could remove. That he was 
ignorant of one outward circumstance in 
her life she had no ground to imagine, and 
while her inner life was all her own, 
neither in the one nor the other was there 
cause to address her in such solemn tones, 
as if she were the heroine of some nameless 
mystery. He knew even more than others 
—more than herself ; for had not the key 
to the history of Stanislas Adrianski been 
in his hands alone ? 

What could he mean by going away in 
order that—eyes can see more than ears 
can hear—he might never see her again ? 

“‘T may ask you this; I have the right 
of a man who once swore to stand by you 
through good and ill. If I can’t do that, 
I’m not likely to do you harm—or even 
others, whoever they may be. If you need 
me, let me know where I can send you my 
address from time to time, so that you 
may always know it, and be able to say 
‘Come.’ You must know as well as I do 
that this life of yours cannot last for 
long.” 

“ But it will—it must.” 

“No, Phoebe—it cannot; and it must 
not, and it shall not !” said Phil, forgetting 
thathe hadgivenin. ‘Have you not learned 
to see the end? Are you so lost that you 
will not, or so blinded that you cannot see ? 
It may be blindness — father, husband, 
friends, all in league to use you——” 

“‘ Husband ?” 

“ What else? For I won’t believe——” 

“Philip! what—whom can you mean?” 

“What else? Are you not married to 
Stanislas Adrianski, if not in the sight of 
men, yet in the sight oi——” He could 
not say ‘ Heaven,” and there was only one 
other word. 


“To him!” hot with 


cried Phebe, 
something terribly like shame, and yet 


not shame. ‘‘ What has made you dream 
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of such a thing?” She had dreamed of it, 
but then a dream is a dream. “I only 
pray that I may never see him — or 
any creature whom I have ever seen— 
again.” 

Pheebe did not often speak out, but 
when she did, when she could act herself 
with as much soul and meaning as she 
had once acted Olivia Vernon, there was 
no doubting her. 

“Ts that true?” he asked; but in such 
wise that his question needed no answer. 
He, too, was among the creatures whom 
she prayed never to see again. But that 
was also his own will, and it therefore 
mattered little so long as Stanislas 
Adrianski was included in the same prayer. 
“‘ Phoebe—answer me, as this may be the 
last time we shall ever meet—is Stanislas 
Adrianski no more to you—in that way— 
than I?” 

“ Nobody is anything to me in any way 
—and nobody ever has been, and nobody 
ever shall be,” said Phebe. ‘I don’t 
know what you mean—I don’t know what 
anybody else means, and I don’t care. But 
I know what I mean.” 

“ And what do you mean ?” 

“Ts it not enough that I know?” 

“Which means—which does it mean: 
that you can’t or that you won’t tell ? Only 
tell me this, and I will ask nothing more. 
No ; I don’t know what to ask you. Why 
won’t you tell me all, whatever it is? Do 
you think that one hair of your head would 
be in danger from me? Good Heavens! 
you say you have nothing ; but what have 
I? Iam going out into the world—alone. 
Let me feel that I have done all I can for 
you, before I go.” 

** You have nothing—you, aman? You 
have father—brothers—head—arms——” 

“T have nothing, Phebe. But I once 
had a sister, who used to trust me, I think, 
though nothing else, and since you have no 
nearer ties——-” He stopped speaking, but 
not in doubt of her word ; had Stanislas 
been to her anything in the shape of a 
husband, lawfully or otherwise, she could 
not have so completely thrown him and his 
name aside, as mere pieces of life’s lumber 
in general. And yet something to her the 
man must have been. “Yes; I know 
what to ask you now,” said he. “ You say 
you have no friends. Tell me, for Heaven’s 
sake, if you mean that you have broken 
away from them, one and all—from 
Stanislas Adrianski, from my father, from 
all who have used you and tried their 
hardest to ruin you; that your only reason 





for silence is that I might injure not you, 
but them? Would I betray my own 
father? Am I on such a level with a 
Stanislas Adrianski that I would betray— 
even him? Tell me that, and I will go 
gladly ; I shall not have tried to help you 
in vain,” 

“Betray me—betray them ? No, Phili;. 
Though your father is chief of all tne 
Robespierres, and though Count Adrianski 
is being hunted down by the Czar, you 
have saved the count, and I am sure you 
would not bring your own father to the 
block or to the guillotine.” 

She, so to speak, took him by the arm 
and dragged him, blindfold, into the very 
centre of that non-existent world which 
was her home. Or rather he, upon the 
scent of a gang of robbers, real enough to 
be desperately thought of in connection 
with policemen and turnkeys, had been 
pulled up short by a crazy scarecrow. He 
had heard of the Associated Robespierres, 
and, long before the certainty of his 
father’s being what he seemed to be, had 
only by dint of the most obstinate blindness 
managed not to suspect him of being a fool, 
if a harmless one. But any number of 
counts and crazes would not explain the 
mysteries of Cautleigh Hall and of Mrs. 
Urquhart’s jewels. 

“But you have broken with them— 
with all?” 

“So much, that nobody on earth who 
knows me knows even where I am—except 
you ;.and I never meant you to know, any 
more than they. But, since you do know it 
—it doesn’t matter for the others, because I 
should not go back ; but I was afraid, when 
I saw you—till I had seen you—that you 
were come to take me back to him, and 
then——” 

“To your father—at least, to mine ¢ No, 
Phoebe ; never again.” 

“T mean to that man who bought me 
like a slave—John Doyle.” 

“Doyle! the name of your supposed 
father, at Sir Charles Bassett’s? There is 
such a man, then, at the bottom of all this 
mystery? Who is John Doyle?” 

“What! Did you not know that your 
father sold me to a man who pretended to 
be mine, for four thousand pounds? Has 
none of the money come to you ?” 

“ My father,” said Philip, “gave me to 
understand, in so many words, that you 
had eloped with Stanislas Adrianski—the 
man whom [ found under the very same 
roof with you ; to whom [ found you giving 
money secretly, and other things than 
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money; in whose welfare—he a servant, 
you a guest—you were taking an interest 
that reached to agony ; so great that I—— 
And now, after talking of czars and guillo- 
tines, you tell me that you, in England, 
have been sold for a slave, for thousands of 
pounds, and that I was party to the sale. 
Is that the story I am to carry away with 
me ?” 

“You never heard that I had been 
claimed, as his daughter, by a man called 
John Doyle? And your father told you 
that I had gone away with—— It is im- 
possible, Philip; if anybody else told me I 
should not believe.” 

‘“‘Tt’s on me, Phoebe, that the burden of 
faith seems to lie. But I will try to bear 
it, if I can. Who is John Doyle ?” 

“JT don’t know, unless he’s a slave- 
merchant. But he is a rich man, from 
India.” 

“ A slave-merchant !” 

“‘What should he want to buy me for, 
pretending to be my father, except for a 
slave? Philip, I think your father must 
have spoken falsely so that, since you don’t 
know it, you might not know. I was 
forbidden to see or speak to any of you all 
again. And your father might think you 
would try to find me out, unless he made 
you think me—not worth finding.” 

“Men do buy girls, but not for daugh- 
ters. And what has Stanislas Adrianski 
to do with John Doyle?” 

“Only,” said Phoebe, “that Stani.las 
was one of the people who had known me, 
and that he found me out, and that was 
why I was sent away to Cautleigh Hall.” 

“And Stanislas Adrianski- followed 
you?” 

“Yes, He found out where I was 
going. Oh, Philip, though I know you 
never pity anybody, I think if you knew 
all I went through at Cautleigh Hall, you 
would pity me. There was hardly an hour 
when I thought him safe.” 

“From the police? You knew his life 
then, and yet you trembled for the liberty 
of this thief.” 

“T do not call an exiled patriot a thief ; 
whatever tyrants call him, he is a hero 
to me.” 

“A hero, who runs off with ladies’ 
diamonds, and then says, with Adam: 
‘The woman . . . she gave me.’” 

“That is false!” cried Phebe. “I 
hate the man, but that is false all the 
_. { did give him money to -help 
11m, © 


‘““No, Phoebe, it is true. It was upon 





him that Mrs. Urquhart’s jewels were 
found, and it was I who found them there. 
And it was you whom he charged with the 
gift, which means the theft, and it was to 
me that he made the charge.” 

One thing, and one thing only, Phoebe 
had never doubted, and that was Phil’s 
word. She had never heard of Mrs. 
Urquhart’s share in the missing jewels 
till now, nor did she take sufficient heed 
of that important fact in the sigh which 
broke from her heart, and relieved it of 
the heaviest weight that had ever lain 
there—the shame of being unable to give 
it to the hero of her dream. For, as she 
had said, she did hate the man, or at least 
the thought of him ; and it is always good 
to give up hating, and one cannot at once 
both hate and despise. Yet she dared not 
look Philip in the face, even though she 
knew nothing, and—unless she might 
chance hear it from others—of the price 
which he had paid for her safety, and had 
paid, as it now seemed, needlessly and to 
no end. For she believed him to be 
judging her as a judge a criminal—as 
guilty of the unpardonable sin, as she felt 
he would name-it, of dreaming dreams. 
Had she found the courage to look up, she 
would have known better; for though he 
had not light enough to see by, there was 
at least one silver line of dawn in the 
sky. What if he had been guilty of the 
unpardonable sin of solving a problem 
wrongly? What if he had been mistaken, 
for the whole of his life, in holding that 
reason cannot lie? If that were so, he 
would forgive even himself for the shameful 
crime of having argued wrongly. 

As yet, the silver line was but of hope 
only. But it was marked enough to make 
him forget why he was in Phoebe’s pre- 
sence, or how he had come there until 
Ronaine came downstairs and into Pheebe’s 
room, looking very grave and very strange. 
And even Phoebe, to judge from her 
start, must have scarcely less drifted 
away in thought from the dying man 
upstairs, 

‘“‘ He’s not dead, if that’s what ye mean,” 
suid Ronaine, answering her eyes. “ And 
as to poison, that’s moonshine.” 

‘“‘ It is starvation, then?” asked Picebe. 

‘It’s odd that a man should starve in 
the middle of the most elegant luncheon 
IT ever saw. But there’s no doubt he does 
want regular meals, and air, and exercise, 
and everything; and a regular income 
more than all.” 

“Ts he very ill?” 
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“‘He’s faint and low, and his liver’s 
playing the very deuce with him,” said the 
practitioner, who was waiting to be run | 
after by duchesses, “and his brain’s over- | 
strained, and there’s enough weakness 
about the heart to be able to stand no | 
nonsense, though it might go on pumping 
for twenty or thirty years with sense at 
the handle. But sense, being sense, won’t 
work without pay.” 

“What is the poorfellow?” asked Phil. 
‘‘ Has he no friends ?” 

“A poor devil of a scribbler,” said | 
Ronaine, in a curiously savage tone ; “and | 
if ye saw him and his room—faith, ye | 
wouldn’t ask me if he’d any friends.” 

“ Nobody has any friends,” said Phoebe. | 
“Poor old man! What ought we to| 
do?” 

“Oh, Tl doctor him! But that’s | 
nothing, he'll be wanting more than | 
doctoring ; it isn’t like a fever, that’s meat | 
and drink to aman. Id see to it myself, | 
but it so happens that everything I make | 
has to go to the fortune of a little girl of | 
mine, and though she’s a good little thing, 
and would lend me ten times what I'd | 
want of her, as she’s done more than once | 
already, the fund’s too low at the minute 
to let me have the face to ask her.” 

Pheebe went to her writing-desk, and, | 
without counting the coins, put her whole | 
hoard into the hands of Ronaine. 

“T want to help somebody—anybody,” 
said she. ‘ Let me, for this once, be your 
little girl. You will know what he wants ; 
and let me know when this is spent, and 
you want more.” 

“No, Phoebe,” said Phil, “ this must be 
my affair, not yours——” 

“Phoebe!” exclaimed Ronaine, staring 
from her to the silver and gold. “ Phebe ! 
Why, ye don’t mean to tell me ye’re the 
girl that my friend Phil Nelson here is 
breaking his heart over, so that I can’t 
think of typhus without thinking of you? 
Faith, when the typhus got into his head, 
and his brains into his tongue, it was 
Phoebe—Pheebe—till I was mad with the 
very name. Well, ’tis a little world ; much | 
too little for me ; but, anyhow, whatever 
your name is, yourself’s as good as gold,” 
said he, regarding the contents of his 
hand with half-admiring, half-wistful eyes. 
“Faith, I will take it, Miss Pheebe ; I'll 


put it into the pocket where I don’t put 
my little girl’s fortune, and I'll account to 
ye for every penny I spend. Why, Phil, 
what are ye looking at me for that way, 
as if I was a house on fire and you wanted 
to swallow me alive? D’ye think I’d mix 
up meum and tuum—— Oh, the devil! I 
didn’t mean that, Phil ; I’d sooner have cut 
out my tongue.” 

For certainly Phil was looking as fierce 
as if the accusation of theft had really gone 


| home. 


How Pheebelooked, nobodysaw. Ronaine 
was, so to say, running after his own tail, 
without a suspicion that the performance 
was in the least inconsistent with the tact 
needful in a physician who thinks the 
world too small for him, and Phil was as 
angry with his friend as he had ever been 
with his enemy. So how Phebe felt, 
nobody could guess, not even she. 

Not when Ronaine hurried from the 
room to find Mrs. Hughes, overwhelmed 
by his unfortunate allusion to Philip’s 
trouble, could they find a word to say. 
Neither was famous for speech, and now a 
new cloud, or what seemed like one, had 
come between them. Perhaps it was not 
a cloud ; but they could not tell. Or ifa 
cloud, it might presently be glorified by 
sunrise; but then no sunbeam had yet 
come into view. And before so much as a 
word could come, Ronaine was back again. 

“T’ve talked to Mrs. Hughes,” said he, 
“and put her in funds. Ye’re safe enough 
here, Phil, but don’t stay too long, or I'll 
be thinking ye’re in the worst trouble. I’m 


not going straight home, but I'll be there 


in an bour, or anyhow not more than three 
or four. God bless ye, Miss Pheebe, ye’ve 
put me in mind of my own little girl. She'll 
be as like ye as two peas.” 


Ronaine did not go straight home, 
although he had to act according to his word 
by going elsewhere. He went to Esdaile. 

“Dick, my boy,” said he, “ the world’s 
too small to swing a cat in! I’ve gota 
patient, and it’s that thundering black- 
guard, poor Jack Doyle.” 

“Starving in a garret,” said Esdaile. 
«“ Well, as a man makes his bed * 

“So he mustn’t be let to lie! So fork out,” 
said Ronaine. “ You've got no little girl!” 

“No. Have you?” 
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ScoTTisH Wipows’ FuNnp LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





AS REGARDS 


Security, Profit, and Liberal Conditions, 
the Society’s Policies are 
Documents of the Highest Value, 


and have met with such acceptance, that the general operations 
of the Society have long exceeded in magnitude those of every 
other Office in the country. The following statements indicate : 


I.—The Secure & Profitable character of the Business. 
The Profit, or excess of Assets over Liabilities, for the Seven 
Years ending 31st December 1880, according to Valuation on the 
secure basis of the Actuaries’ 34 per cent Experience Tables, 
amounted to no less than 41,347,755, which yielded the following 
Exceptionally large Reversionary Bonuses. 


On Original Sums Assured, from £1 :14s. to £3:17:5 p. ct. p. ann., or taken 
On the Premiums paid during the Seven Years, from £58} to £133 p. ct. p. ann, 
(Age at Entry 25.) 


II.—The Liberality of the Conditions. 
SURRENDER VALUES, or, in lieu thereof, “ PAID-UP POLICIES,” 
free of future Premiums, allowed at any time ; LOANS granted withina 
small margin of the Surrender Value ; EXTENSIVE FOREIGN TRAVEL 
AND RESIDENCE free of charge from the first; Most POLICIES 
absolutely INDEFEASIBLE and WHOLE-WORLD after first five years. 


III.—The Magnitude of the Transactions. 


Policies in Force. . £25,000,000 Accumulated Funds . £7,700,000 
Claims Paid . . . £12,500,000 Annual Revenue . . , £980,000 


Average Annual New Business last '7 years £1,250,000. 


APPLICATIONS FOR POLICIES, 
securing all the privileges of Membership, may be made at any 
of the Soctety’s Offices, or Agencies tn connection therewtrth. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


London, 28 CORNHILL, E.C.— West-End Agency, 49 PALL MALL. 
Dublin . . 41 WESTMORELAND ST. Leeds .. 21 PARK Row. 
Glasgow  . 114 WEST GEORGE STREET. Bristol . . 40 CORN STREET. 
Manchester ALBERT SQUARE. Belfast . . 2 HiGH STREET. 
Liverpool . 48 CASTLE STREET. Newcastle 12 GREY STREET. 
Birmingham 12 BENNETT’s HI. Norwich . 59 PRINCE OF WALEs Kp. 


EAD OFFI, At H. TURNBULL, Manager. 
9 St. ANDREw Square, EpinsurGu, 


March 1582. J. J. P: ANDERSON, Secretary. 





PRINTED BY R. & R. CLARK, EO:NSURGH. 












































| — Reauizeo Assets (1881) £2,964,914 * 
Lire Assurance & Annuity Funos, £2,907,789- 


Prosptttus, Reports, and Proposal Forms, can be obtained 
on application to the Society’s Agents and Branch Offices, or to— 
F. ALLAN CURTIS, 


Actuary and Secretary. 
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Che Gresham Wife Assurance Society. 








ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR ASSURING £r00, 
Payable for Whole of Life. 


By means of these Tables, Husbands and Fathers may IMMEDIATELY provide, in case of their 
Death, for their Surviving Famtlies. 





~ ong Without Profits.| With Profits. | Bechder Without Profits. | With Profits, 


Ls & . a. | .. hae | 48 @. 
14 8 40 219 9 3 $10 
19 0 465 9% § 318 3 
4 2 | 50 470 | 4%4 7 
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ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 
WITH PROFITS. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100, TO BE RECEIVED AT 50, 55, 60, AND 
65 YEARS OF AGE, OR EARLIER IN CASE OF DRATH. 











Age next | 65 I Age next 
& 
2 
2 
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Birthday. m= 





One-third of the Premiums can remain for five years, a charge on the Policy. 

This Table unites the provision for a young family with the endowment of them when they have 
grown up. 

Examp.e.—A person aged 30 next birthday may secure £100, with participation in the profits of 
the Company, payable on his attaining the age of 65, or at his death, should it happen sooner, by an 
annual payment of £3. 2s. 5d. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES, , 


SHOWING THE YEARLY AMOUNT OF ANNUITY GRANTED FOR EVERY £100 PAID DOWN. 
Age 
com- 

pleted. 
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BRANCH .OFFICES. 
ENG L AND. 
BiRMINGHAM.. 18, Bennett’s Hill. Liverpoot .. Gresham a Be 
" ale Street. 
BraDForp- .. Bank Chambers, Bank Street. MANCHESTER 2, Cooper Remy 


BRIGHTON 4, Pavilion ‘Buildings. | NEwcasTLe.. Percy Buildings, 








, Grainger Street. 
Bristo... .. 1, Broad Quay. Noawica .. Bask Plain. 
Hutu .. Trinity House Lane. SUNDERLAND 37, Fawcett Street. 


SCOTLAND. 
GLAsGow 116, St. Vincent Street. | EpINBURGH .. 97, George Street. 
DUNDEE 74, Commercial Street. ABERDEEN .. 28, Market Street. 


IRELAND. 
BeLFaAsT .. . Atlas Chambers, 3, Skipper Street. 


Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Scale of Annuities. 


Loans granted upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold 
Property, Life Interests, and Reversions. 


Also to Corporate and other public bodies upon security of Rates, &e. 





Prospectus, Reports, and Proposal Forms can be obtained on application to the 
Society's Agents and Branch Offices, or to— 


F. ALLAN CURTIS, 


Actuary and Secretary. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


Lhe next Division of Profits 
will take place in 


MAY, 1888. 
BONUS-POLICIES ISSUED IN 1882 WILL PARTICIPATE. 














AT THE LAST DIVISION OF PROFITS IN MAY, 1878, 
THE RESULTS WERE-— 
ToTat SuRPLUS ... ee .-» £436,560 
Moiety of Profits ima yatil the a Divi- 
sion of Profits in May, 1883 aes ... £218,280 
Shareholders’ Portion ... abe ae eon 8,339 
*Policy-Holders’ Portion ove eee pon 209,941 


£436,560 
* This sum yielded Additions to Policies payable at Death amounting to £310,878. 


ATTENTION !S SOLICITED TO THE ABOVE FIGURES, AS THEY SHOW— 
(1.) That the Shareholders’ Portion of Profits in 1878 was less than 
4 per Cent. upon the sum divided. 


(2.) That the Moiety of the Surplus Profits left undivided in 1878 
was £218,280. This sum will be thrown into the General 
Surplus in 1883, to be again divided and a Moiety again 
reserved. The Policy-Holders by this Regulation—which has 
been in force since the Establishment of the Office in 1806— 
have the additional Security of a large sum— £218,280 in 
1878—improving at Compound Interest. The Interest thus 
earned at the end of Five Years will exceed £50,000, and the 
Surplus in 1883 will be augmented accordingly by that sum. 


The Annual Dividends are paid solely out of the Interest arising 
from the Investment of the Shareholders’ Capital and its Accumu- 
lations, and do not withdraw a fraction from the funds of the Assured. 

The ProvipENT is thus shown to possess the advantages of a 
Mutual Office, with the additional Security of a Subscribed Capital. 

BonusEs exceeding £2,342,000 have already been declared. 








Prospectuses and full information may be obtained upon application 
to the Head Office: 50, Regent Street, London, or to any of the 
Branch Offices or Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 
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POLICIES ISSUED IN 1882 


WILL PARTICIPATE IN THE BONUS 
TO BE DECLARED May, 1888. 
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50, REGENT STREET, 
AND 14, CORNHILL, 
LONDON. 
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iz. 1808. ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


SOSSSSSSS HOSS SOSSOSHOSSHSOHHSHOSHSHS HSS OOOOH OSHOOOHHOOOESOSCOOOOOSEOOED 


MPIRE + LIFE + ACCIDENT 


DOO SOO S POSS OO SOOO SOS OS SOO OSS OS DOSS OOOO SO SOS OOES ODO SOOO SHE OODS OOOOH OSO yy, ; 
92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS CHAPMAN, Ese., F.RS., Chairman. + | 
BENJAMIN BUCK GREENE, Ese, Deputy-Chairman. : 
S:n WILLIAM J. W. BAYNES, Barr. Apmirat Sir A. L. MONTGOMERY. Bart 
JAMES PATTISON CURRIE, Ese. EUGENE FREDERICK NOEL, Ese 
WILLIAM COTTON CURTIS, Esq. CHARLES ANDREW PRESCOTT, Esq. 
JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 
PHILIP AINSLIE WALKER, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
FREDERICK GREENE, Esq. 
Sin THOMAS DOUGLAS FORSYTH, K.C.S.1., C.B 


SECRETARY. | ACTUARY. 
RICHARD RAY, Ese. WILLIAM HENRY TYNDALL, Ese. 
SOLICITORS. 
Mrssns. G. F. HUDSON, MATTHEWS, & CO. 


MEDICAL OFFICER. 
BUXTON SHILLITOE, Esq., F.R.C8. 
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BANKERS. 
Mazssxs.) PRESCOTT, CAVE, BUXTON, LODER, & CO. 


k CapitaL—£]1,200, 000._ 
ix Life Department. 
WS! ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 


One and a-Half Million. 


—~e———— 


KS Fire Department. ' : a 
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FIRE + LIFE & ACCIDENT 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


ACCUMULATED LIFE FUND, over £1,500,000. 


Surplus at last Valuation up to Christmas, 1879, £259,006, 
the whole of which belongs to the Policy-holders. 


Next Division of Surplus,—Christmas, 1884. 

All kinds of Life Assurances effected. 
Participating and Non-Participating Rates. 
Endowment Policies. 

Unlimited residence under favourable conditions. 


Moderate Premiums. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


This Convpany assures against Accidents, whether Fatal 
or occasioning total or partial disablement. 





The Premiwms for Accident Assurances are small —the 
Compensation great. All classes ought to assure. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


This Company assures almost every species of Property 
at moderate rates. 


Claims actually paid amount to £2,609,742. 





Loss of Rent in case of Fire may be assured. 


Policies cover losses occasioned by Lightning and by the 
Explosion of Gas. 


TASLES OF RATES, FORMS OF PROPOSALS, AND ANY INFORMATION NEEDFUL 
TO EFFECT LIFE OR ACCIDENT, OR FIRE ASSURANCE, MAY BE OBTAINED 
ON APPLICATION TO THE OFFICE, 


N° 92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, a 
OR TO THE COMPANY'S AGENTS. 
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GOLD MEDAL, : : ; PARIS, 1878. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-simile c ae, Z ° y 
ignature, 
° oo 


—— 


MOT ccectricity 1S Lire 
PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


_GALVANIC GHAIN BANDS, BELTS, « BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies, 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
taisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIF, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 

i} APPLIANOES, when all other remedies have failed.’ 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 

pamphlet “ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


di. L. Pulvwermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 






































Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN, 
Illustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms, Post Free. 


BE. MOBRDER, 
248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; § 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W. 


EstTaBLISHED 1852, 


History of the Printing Trade Charities, 


By J. S. HODSON, Secretary. 





This Work will embrace the History of the Printers’ Penston Society, the Printers’ ALMSHOUSE 
Soctzry, and the Printers’ ORPHAN ASYLUM, and also the only Complete Account yet published of the 
Caxton CELEBRATION and EXHIBITION, 1877. 


_ Among the items of general interest will be an hitherto Unreported Speech of the late Charles 
Dickens, besides other Addresses made on behalf of the Institution. 


Price to Subscribers, 7s. 6d.; to Non-Subscribers, 10s. Names will be received by the Publishers, 
W. H. Auten & Co., 18, Waterloo Place, or by J. 8. Hopson, Printers’ Corporation, 20, High 
Holborn, W.C. 
































DR. ROOKES 
ORIENTAL PILLS & SOLAR ELIXIR. 


THESE WELL-KNOWN FAMILY MEDICINES have had a continually increasing sale throughont 
the United Kingdom and the British Colonies since their introduction in 1836, and are especially 
noted for their STRENGTHENING and RESTORATIVE Properties. Hence their invariable succegg 
in the RELIEF and CURE of 





INDIGESTION, PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATISM, 

ASTHMA, GOUT, SCROFULA, 
BRONCHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 


And all Diseases of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


Whether arising from a sedentary mode of life, unhealthy occupation, insalubrious climate, or other 
cause whatsoever. 
The ORIENTAL PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 4s, 6d. each, 
The SOLAR ELIXIR in Bottles at 4s, 6d. and 11s. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life, should read Dr. Rookr’s “ ANTI-LANOBRT,” 
or “HANDY GUIDE to DOMESTIC MEDICINE,” which contains 172 pages, and is replete with 
anecdotes, sketches, biographical‘ matter, portraits of eminent men, &c. 

It may be obtained GRATIS of any Chemist, or POST FREE from Dk. ROOKE, Scarborough, 


England. 
Concerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed : “It wiil be an 


incalculable boon to every person who can read and think.” 


CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH EHLIXIR 


Is the leading Medicine of the day, and is specially recommended by several 











eminent Physicians: it has been used with the most signal success for Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive Night-Sweats, Spitting 
of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and 
wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 


2" Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “ Diszaszs or THE Lunas 
anpD Arr VussELs,” a copy of which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 
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